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THAT GALLANT VOLUNTEER. 


Oh dear, oh dear, I really fear 
I’ve lost my heart to-day 1 
A Volunteer, as you shall hear, 

Has stolen it away. 

I little thought I should he caught— 

At least by one of those 

Who take delight m suits so bright 
Of gallant soldiers’ clothes. 

My heart is gone—I’m so forlorn, 
Yet cannot shed gi tear ; 

I feel as though—but is it?—no 1 — 
Oh that gallant Volunteer I 

There’s many more, I’m very sure, 
And quite as handsome, too; 

But, oh ! that look so sudden took 
My heart '—what shall I do ? 

His suit of drab, turn’d up with red, 
And cap with waving plume, 


His dirk so bright—oh what delight !— 
But, no, it dirk'd my doom. 

My heart is lost, I’m tempest-tost, 
Nought will me ever cheer ; 

I ne’er. I’m sure, shall see him more !— 
Oh that gallant Volunteer! 

What bliss for me were I to see 
Him practise with his rifle ! 

But no, ah, no! it can’t be so, 

Although it’s but a trifle 

To ask to view, for minutes two, 

That gallant file of men. 

But, cruel—oh ! can it be so ?— 

They’re privately shut in ! 

My heart is gone—I’m so forlorn, 

Yet cannot shed a tear ; 

I bid farewell—I canirot tell— 

Oh that handsome Volunteer ! 

M. L. M. 


THE S T O R Y-T ELL^R. 

THE CONSC RIPT. 

Charter 1. 

Machecoul is a small old town, situated in the midst of an extensive plain. 
Remains of ancient fortifications, the ruins of a time-honoured castle, once 
inhabited, it is said, by Gilles de Retz, and the historical traditions of the 
country, prove that it was formerly a place of some importance; but now its 
glory has departed, and probably the din of battle resounded for the last time 
in its peaceable streets during the war of La Vendee. 

The aspect of the country which surrounds the town is profoundly melan¬ 
choly ; a considerable portion of the soil is covered with heather; the plain 
extends as far as the eye can reach, with scarcely a hill to relieve its monotony. 
Still the land is fertile in this canton of Brittany; the Machecoul vegetables 
are in high repute at Nantes, and the peasantry say in their sad and expres¬ 
sive language that “ they get bread by constant toil.” This sorrowful phrase 
perfectly indicates the position of the mass of cultivators. It too often 
happens that the necessity of providing for the requirements of each day 
absorbs their thoughts and deadens their intelligence. Yet these Breton 
peasants are a noble race, and when the burden of poverty weighs not too 
heavily upon them, their rude nature and generous passions develope them¬ 
selves with a simplicity that is both striking and touching. 

Close to Machecoul stood a farm-house with its dependencies, strongly 
built, according to the fashion of the country. The dwelling occupied a 
gentle eminence which, in this flat country, they called a hill. A thick copse 
surrounded it, and two or three ponds of stagnant water separated it from the 
town, and rendered the approaches difficult, so that, though close to Mache¬ 
coul, its position was extremely solitary. The numerous barns and other out¬ 
buildings attached to the farm announced that its owners were well-to-do in 
the world, though the interior of the dwelling was in every respect similar to 
the habitations of the other peasants. The principal room, with its two doors 
facing each other, contained a large bed surrounded with serge curtains; a 
narrow window at its foot; a spacious fireplace, from which the smoke often 
escaped in thick clouds to blacken the rafters, a massive table, two lofty cup¬ 
boards, a chest, several three-legged stools, a wooden bench, a venerable 
high-backed elbow chair, a range of brightly-polished muskets over the fire¬ 
place, a dresser well stored with pewter plates, goblets, and crockery-ware, for 
ordinary use— 

While broken tea-cups , wisely kept for show , 

Ranged o'er the chimney, glisten'd in a row. 

The fire-dogs on the hearth were of massive iron. Another set in brass, 
with sculptured nobs, formed a centre ornament under the dresser; hut they 
were heirlooms, and evidently intended more for show than general use— 

As in some Irish houses where things are so-so, 

One gammon of bacon hangs up for a show ; 

Rut, for eating a morsel of what they take pride in, 

They'd as soon think of eating the pan it is fried in. 

The owners of this unpretending abode passed for rich people in the 
neighbourhood. They were proprietors of several cultivated fields. Their 
flocks and herds prospered, owing to their skilful management; their barns 
and granaries were well stored; and it was rumoured, and indeed generally 
supposed, that a handsome sum of money would be found under the hearth¬ 
stone, as a dowry for the daughter of the house. 

Renee Bertholct, the only daughter, and heiress of the farm, was considered 
the best match in the canton, and the most ambitious young men in the 
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neighbourhood aspired to her hand. Yet Renee had attained the age of 
twenty-eight years without having accepted any of the many offers which 
had been made her. She possessed considerable personal attractions. Her 
mental qualities were also of a higher standard than those of the generality 
of women in her station of life. She was tall, and finely formed; her 
features were regular, hut singularly pensive. She rarely smiled, but her 
smile, when it did appear, was one of great sweetness; and though she had lost 
the bloom of youth, she was still beautiful, and more sought after than ever. 

All Renee’s lovers, then, had been rejected. It seemed even that a tacit 
understanding existed between her and her father; for whenever a suitor 
applied to the old man, he invariably referred him with a deep sigh to his 
daughter. The neighbours were astonished and perplexed at these multiplied 
refusals. The wives said gravely that matrimony was such a lottery as 
regarded happiness that Renee was quite right to pause well before she 
made a choice, and that young girls little knew what was in store for them 
when once they abandoned their liberty for the shoals and cares of married life. 

At this fine talk Renee smiled with a little embarrassment, hut said not a 
word. The men, especially the rejected lovers, accused her of pride and 
ambition, and hinted that she would outstay her market; they supposed, they 
said, that they were not rich or handsome enough for her. She perhaps 
expected that some gentleman would make her an offer; but she might expect 
a long time, so long indeed, that it would end in her regretting that she had 
refused, those offers which had already been made to her. 

Renee knew that they said all this, and she let them say it. The truth is 
that a poor young man employed upon her father’s farm, had loved and made 
himself beloved by her, while in the bloom of her twenty years. He was not 
handsomer than another; he was less so than many others. Gentle and timid, 
he had not for a long time dared to express his love, save by his attentions 
to Renee ; but the secret we keep with the most jealous care, often becomes 
that which weighs the heaviest. The uncertainty appears so cruel, that we are 
anxious to know our fate whatever it may be. Jean spoke at last, and 
received an avowal which rendered him the happiest of men. Yet when 
Renee, like a dutiful child, required that her father should be made acquainted 
with their sentiments, poor Jean’s heart failed him. He knew his old 
master’s ambition; he felt that a poor fellow having for his whole fortune 
only his two arms and a courageous heart, was not likely to be accepted as a 
son-in-law by the rich farmer. He obeyed, however ; hut soon he returned, 
pale and dejected, to relate to Ren6e the old man’s indignation, and the hard 
dismissal he had just received. 

Ren4e consoled Jean by telling him not to despair until she had herself 
spoken to her father. Unhappily, the very tenderness which the old man felt 
for his child, opposed an invincible obstacle to her wishes. He could not 
resolve to renounce the brilliant hopes he had conceived for her, and she had 
to sustain a still more severe and peremptory refusal than that which had 
already distressed poor Jean. She uttered no threat, she remained calm and 
respectful; hut she declared to her father that she would never marry any 
other than Jean, and that she would indulge the hope of one day obtaining 
the consent which he then refused. The old man smiled at the first part of 
this declaration, shrugged his shoulders at the second, and then paying Jean’s 
wages, he desired him neve£ to show his face upon the farm again. 

Jean departed. Renee wept, perhaps, but she wished for neither pity nor 
advice; she concealed her tears. father himself was at first deceived. 

Yet when he proposed to her an opulent person, whom he had long had in 
view, Ren4e shook her head and refused. A second, a third proposition was 
received in a similar manner. Renee assigned no reason for her refusal, and 
her father dared not press her to speak, knowing too well what reply she 
would make. 

Years passed away. Renee uttered not one single reproach to her father; 
she bestowed upon him the same marks of affection, received his caresses as 
she had ever done. The old man knew, however, that there existed a wound 
at the bottom of this heart, in appearance so calm, which he alone had the 
power to cure, and which he yet obstinately allowed to bleed. Then he grew 
old ; he began to think that he might have been mistaken ; he comprehended 
that it was time to make choice of a son-in-law who would assist him in his 
work; he lost his firmness with his strength;— 

A change came o'er the spirit of his dream. 

Then the brilliant castles in the air which he had so fondly constructed for 
his beloved child dissolved, and— 

Like an insubstantial pageant faded^ 

Left not a rack behind. 

One evening, after a long silence, the old man abruptly declared to Renee 
that he yielded to her obstinacy, and would permit her to be happy in her 
own way. This permission arrived too late to restore to Renee the first 
happiness of youth with the enthusiasm and blind confidence which charac¬ 
terises it. Six years of struggle, six years of secret sorrow, had cast a shade 
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of melancholy over her mind which could never altogether disappear. Yet 
she might still be happy, for her sentiments remained tmehanged. Jean 
returned; their marriage took place, and, despite the astonishment and 
censure of the neighbours, there seemed every prospect that it would prove a 
happy one. Father Andre himself, now that he had made up his mind and 
put aside his pride, was, upon the whole, thoroughly satisfied. Jean had 
formerly been his favourite ; he had never met with any one whose ideas on 
agriculture so entirely coincided with his own, who paid him more deferential 
attention, who handled a plough better or made a straighter furrow. 

A truly united happy family then was that of the farm-house, after the 
marriage of Jean and Renee. This happiness continued ; two lovely children, 
a boy and a girl, came successively to augment it. The old man lived to see 
them grow tall and comely, and then fell gently into his last quiet sleep. 

Time rolled on until a terrible blow (the prelude to many others) occurred 
to Renee. Her husband complained one morning of violent pains in the 
head, took to his bed for the first time in his life, and died three days after¬ 
wards of a raging fever. Renee’s anguish was profound but calm. When 
all was over she imprinted one last kiss on the brow of him she had loved 
best on earth, and then turning gently to her weeping children, she desired 
them to join with her in prayer, to implore Heaven to support them .under 
their irreparable loss. 

Renee struggled with her grief; her children .had still need of her; she 
devoted herself wholly to them. Jean, her son, had just attained his J 
seventeenth year; he was a tall, handsome lad, uniting with his mother’s fine j 
features and sterling character, the open and joyous physiognomy of *his 
father. Marie, one year younger, was fresh as a rose. Of acute sensibility, 
the most fleeting emotions depicted themselves upon her lovely face, and so 
quick was their transition from “ gay to grave,” that it seemed as if one 
could read what was passing in her mind through her transparent skin. She 
was a frail creature; she had no strength to contend against misfortune. 

. Renee perfectly understood the character of her two children. She watched 
over Marie with the most tender care; she indulged her every wish. Thus 
censorious persons accused her of an undue preference for this young girl so 
spoilt; but who can read the heart of a mother and guess what she dare not 
avow to herself ? Renee did not distress herself at these accusations; perhaps 
because a secret voice told her that Jean, her handsome noble boy, was the 
pride of her soul, the joy of her eyes, the first love of her heart. It was 
Jean whom she placed, notwithstanding his youth, at the head of the farm, 
directing bis first steps without allowing him to perceive it, and ostensibly 
putting the whole guidance and power in his hands, assigning to him the first 
place at table, that bed in which he was born, that bed in which his father had 
died. Jean became the chief of the family. An amiable, an excellent 
woman was Renee Bertholet; her lofty mind and noble qualities, exercised 
an influence upon all around her. She was the soul of the house, the genius 
of the hearth; her children adored her; Jean yielded to her every wish; 

Marie lived in her shade. _ TT 

Chapter II. 

Thus surrounded with love and respect, Renee supported with apparent 
calmness the anguish which devoured her heart. The period of her mourning 
expired, and she did not oppose herself the following year to the revival of 
the joyful dances of the harvest home. The farm resumed its accustomed 
aspect. In the meantime the terrible French revolution began to rumble 
like distant thunder from afar, and the enfeebled echo of these menacing 
murmurs at length reached the farm of La'Jaguerre. The nobility of the 
country, driven from Paris by political events, came to seek refuge in the 
midst of their vassals, and apprised them of convulsions and overthrows of 
which they had scarcely a suspicion. The fall of the king, the sanguinary 
outbreaks of the 21st of June and the 10th of August, struck with horror 
this population, whose instincts had remained faithful to feudal fidelity. 
A murmur of discontent ran through the country. The republican notions of 
a few small proprietors, and of nearly all the towns, excited to a still higher 
degree the resistance of the peasantry. They soon separated into two parties. 
The republicans were at first regarded with angry glances, then hooted and 
maltreated. 

In the meantime the conscription proceeded. Troops were stationed in 
every town, and detachments sent therefrom into every village to enforce the 
levy. The peasantry at first regarded these proceedings in sullen silence; but 
no sooner was an attempt made to collect the unfortunate conscripts upon 
whom the lots had fallen, than the struggle began. The country gentry 
shared the feelings of the peasantry, and consented to become the chiefs of 
the revolt. A few armed bands were secretly formed and organised; these 
obtained partial successes, which inflamed their courage ; and the war of La 
Vendee, the most dramatic of all the wars, burst out. 

In La Vendee, masses of united peasantry formed what they called la grande 
armee. This army had generals—it had perhaps too many; it had great 
successes and great reverses, which are admirably portrayed in the delightful 
memoirs of Madame de la Rochejaquelin, whose pathetic touches, while they 
add to the interest of her narrative, impart to it the impress of truth. 
About the same time Brittany became the theatre of the cruel war of the 
Chouans; and, in the intermediate country of the Marais, Charette 
organised bands of partisans, which opposed to the republican government an 
obstinate and courageous resistance. 

In the environs of Machecoul, the movement was unanimous. The farms 
were deserted save by the women and children. Almost all Jean’s comrades 
had left to join Charette, and he had not yet decided to follow them. He 
had not even spoken to his mother o m 1 sintentions in this respect. The 
widow dared not interrogate him; she felt her heart fail her at the very 
thought; she avoided her son’s glance, who, on the contrary, seemed to seek 
in Ills mother’s eyes a solution of'"the doubts which tormented him. 

One Sunday evening the family were assembled as usual around the hearth, 
on which a cheerful fire was^ blazing. Inaction made the time appear still 
longer, and a feeling of anxiety and sadness reigned in the hearts of the 


mother and her children. Renee^ seated in the IHgh-backed elbow chair, 
whose immovable feet were fixed in the soil by flfefr.ihftesive weight, regarded 
the capricious flame which sparkled oh the health. She comprehended 
instinctively that the hour of trial had at length arrived. Marie, seated upon 
a low three-legged stool, with her head leaning on the arm of her mother’s 
chair, watched with suffused eyes the restless movements of her brother, and 
the unusual expression of his countenance. Jean, after taking several turns 
in the room, at last came and seated himself opposite to his mother, and said, 
without raising his eyes, “ Mother, I must go! ” 

Renee made a movement and cast a rapid glance upon her son. 

“ Mother, I must go ! ” repeated Jean, turning aside his head, for his eyes, 
in spite of himself, had met his mother’s, and the expression he saw there 
caused his voice to tremble. “ Mother, I must leave you, so do not attempt 
to retain me ! I am the only one in the parish who has not yet joined the 
army. Folks begin to look at me askance, and to murmur against me.- I 
have borne all to the present moment for love of you and Marie; but this can 
no longer be. I have made up my mind ; I must go ! ” 

Rende lowered her head upon her bosom, and a tear gathered in her eye> 

“ I do not hinder thee from going, Jean,” she said, in a very low tone, 1 

“ No, mother,” he replied, “but you have not yet told me to do it.” 

“ Ah! ” cried Renee, raising her head with a reproachful glance. “ Cap a 
mother have the courage to expose her son to death ? Is it not enough that 
she submits without murmuring, and that she makes no attempt to retdin 
him ? ” And Renee turned slowly in her chair with her head bowed to the 
wall so as to conceal her face. 

“ J ean! ” said Marie, weeping and speaking in a whisper, “ think of pdor 
mother. If you leave us, she will die of grief.” 

Jean rose, walked with an agitated step up and down the room, and then 
stopped before Marie. 

“ What can I do ? ” he said, in a low tone, so as not to be heard by his 
mother. “ All the others have gone. Ought I to remain shut up with wonlen 
and children while my comrades fight against the Bleus—(the republicans 
were thus nicknamed Bleus by the Vendeeansb “ I,—I, who have arms like 
therp, and a heart also, although they douot it at present ? Marie, these 
fiendish republicans, who seek to overturn the institutions Of 4he country, are 
ruffians who respect nothing. They persecute our nobles, they drive away 
our priests, they pillage our churches, they murdered ;the king in cold blood, 
they force us to become soldiers in spite of ourselves. But a day of reckoning 
is at hand. Brittany is in arms. La Vendee calls upon her sons to do their 
duty. Am I,—I, a Vendean, to look.on coldly and not respond to the call ? 
No ! by all that is holy, no ! Must I abandon my brave cofnrades and allow 
myself to be called a coward, as J was this morning ? No ! by all that is 
manly, no! ” J ean had clenched his fists and raised his voice in pronouncing 
these last words. Renee heard them, and turned quickly round. 

“ No, my noble boy, no! it is a reproach that thou dost not deserve, that 
thou oughtest not to suffer. Thou art right, Jean, thou must go, and I have 
been wanting in courage in not telling thee to do thy duty. Go, then, my 
poor child, and God be with thee! Thy dying father’s blessing, and that of 
thy mother, who will pray for thee, will perhaps preserve thee in the midst 
of dangers! My poor Jean, my darling Jean, my beloved child—thee—thee, 
so like thy father too ! ” 

With a burst of irresistible tenderness, the mother rose, and throwing her 
arms around her son’s neck, covered him with kisses, mingled with her tears. 
Marie clung to her brother, hid her face upon his shoulder and sobbed loudly. 
The poor boy felt his resolution falter; he pressed his mother to his beating 
heart, and murmured words of love and regret in her ear. 

“No,” said Renee, raising her head and making an effort to recover 
herself, “No, no, our grief must not change thy resolution. Think not of us, 
distress not thyself about us; do what thou hast decided.” 

Thus saying she withdrew Marie’s arms from around her brother, once 
more pressed him to her heart, and then followed him without speaking 
towards the door. Jean took down his gun, placed it over his shoulder, 
tightened the belt to which hung his old couteau de chasse , and advanced to 
the threshold. He threw a rapid glance around, raised his head towards the 
blue sky, in which the moon swam in a glorious halo of silver light, and 
descended the two outer steps. At that moment, Renee leant forward to 
embrace him one last time, and then, supporting herself against the door-sill, 
said, in a low and trembling tone, “ Go now! ” 

Jean stifled a sigh, brushed a tear from his eye, and walked hastily away. 
They watched him as he descended the little hill; his gun glittered in 
the moonlight; they heard the dry leaves rustle beneath his feet; they 
saw him advance in the plain in the midst of the green heather; and 
when they could see him no longer, they entered the deserted house, closed 
the door, and falling upon their knees, prayed for the young Vendean. 

Chapter III. 

Days of grief and anguish succeeded Jean’s departure. How often the 
poor mother’s heart bounded with newly awakened hope when the dog barked, 
or the old door shook under the efforts of the gale; and then, when all was 
silent, she at length recognised only the familiar sounds of life, and convinced 
alas! that nothing was coming to disturb the monotony of her grief, she tried 
to calm her agitated mind by prayer. 

The young Vendean, however, one day returned, proud, happy, having 
passed through dangers fearlessly and unscathed; Renee received him in her 
arms, regarded him with transport, and uttered a fervent thanksgiving to 
Heaven. Jean recounted to his delighted mother the battles in which he had 
shared, the dangers he had escaped, “ the moving incidents by flood and field” 
he had witnessed in this war of ambuscades and surprises, and in which each 
man played a part. Jean had distinguished himself. Anxious to make his 
tardy arrival on the field forgotten, he had fought with heroic bravery, 
always among the forward, if not tie foremost of the assailants. Charette 
had noticed him; Charette had placed his hand kindly upon his shoulder, 
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saying that 4 ‘The brave lads of Machecoul always made their presence felt by 
the enemy and that their new comrade was worthy of them.” And while 
rpini^H this in a low and modest tone, his mother’s heart dilated with 
pride anther eyes sparkled Uke his own. ’ 

Jean remained several days at the farm applying himself with energy to 
the work which his absence had interrupted; and when a renewed signal 
called him near his chief, he resumed his arms and once more quitted home. 

From this moment the life of Renee became like that of all the wives and 
mothers of the Yendeans; she passed it awaiting and praying for her son, 
and working as much as her strength would allow to replace the vigorous 
assistance of the chief of the family. In the mean time Ma:aecoul was 
occupied by republican troops, detachments were established in the environs, 
^nd a soldier was billeted upon Renee. 

The Yendeans had been repulsed, and no longer dared to venture near Mache¬ 
coul. It was then that the grief and anxiety of Renee became intolerable. De¬ 
prived of all means of seeing her son, and to receive in her house, at 
her hearth, at her table, one of these detestable Bleus—an enemy of the king, 
to religion, and of Jean—was almost more than she could endure. Neverthe¬ 
less, feeling her weakness, trembling for her daughter, and reserving flight as 
her last resource, she bowed her head to this new affliction. 

Yet the soldier so billeted at the farm of La Jaguerre did not merit all this 
aversion. He was a poor young conscript who had recently been taken from 
a farm in Normandy. His countenance was open, his disposition gay and 
obliging. Far from seeking to profit by the alarm which he inspired, he 
seemed to wish to make his presence as little felt as possible. Seated in a 
remote corner of the room, he remained during the whole of the evening of 
his arrival in complete silence, venturing only by stealth to cast a rapid glance 
upon the severe aspect of his hostess and the lovely face of Marie, while they 
plied their distaff’s, without appearing to notice him. The mother thought 
with bitterness that her son was henceforth banished from her hearth to make 
room for this detested enemy. The daughter’s mind reverted, in spite of her¬ 
self, to the fearful acts of violence and cruelty which she had heard her brother 
relate; and she sought by a furtive glance to read upon this young man’s 
features the terrible traces which sanguinary actions leave after them. But 
the countenance of Etienne Clery, with its mild and gentle expression, 
responded so little to her expectations that she felt reassured, and a little 
sceptical in her brother’s recitals. 

"When the clock struck the hour for retiring, Renee rose, placed some 
refreshments upon a table, and then pointing to the bed, said coldly, “ There 
is your bed, citizen,” and retired with her daughter. 

Etienne felt surprised and chilled at this austere reception; he thought of 
the happy home in Normandy which he had so recently left, and then 
stretching his wearied limbs upon poor Jean’s bed, he submitted himself with 
a profound sigh to 

Tired Nature's sweet restorer t balmy sleep. 

The following morning, while Etienne was occupied in cleaning his gun and 
accoutrements, Marie left the house carrying a heavy basket for the labourers. 
It was sowing time, and the women were under the necessity of performing 
the labour ordinarily allotted to men. Etienne’s glance encountered that of 
Marie, and the gentle and timid expression he read in her eyes encouraged 
him to address her. 

“Will you permit me to assist you? ” he said, kindly taking from her the 
basket, “ I was brought up on a farm; I know how to work the land, and 
can perhaps be of use to you.” 

Marie hesitated; she was afraid her mother would blame her, but how 
dared she receive with an ill grace the politeness of the all-powerful soldier, 
who by a word could bring ruin upon her house. She permitted him to take 
the basket, faltered her thanks, and allowed him to accompany her to the field. 

“In my country,” said Etienne, looking around him, “ they bestow less 
pains upon the land than you appear to do in this part of the world.” 

“ Indeed! ” said Marie, wishing to sustain the conversation with her 
obliging enemy; “ and from what country do you come, citizen ? ” 

“ From Normandy,” he replied; “ dear, beautiful Normandy, where I was 
very happy a few months ago; but I was drawn for the conscription, and here 
I am.” 

“ You have perhaps left your parents ? ” said, Marie. 

“No, I am an orphan,” he replied; “but I was living with kind masters 
who loved me, and whom I left with regret. I was soon afterwards sent into 
La Vendee, where all soldiers are looked upon as fiends incarnate.” 

“ They have done much mischief in these parts,” said Marie, timidly. 

. “ I know it well,” said EtieDne; “ but all are not culpable. If there are 
those amongst us who derive pleasure in doing mischief, there are also those 
who would like to have the power to prevent it; but, at the same time, we 
must defend ourselves against those who attack us.” 

“ That is true,” murmured Marie, in a low voice. 

“I know also,” resumed Etienne, “ that you and your mother are opposed 
to my being af the farm. But what can I do ? I have orders to remain 
here; I am not at liberty to relieve you from my presence, and yet I suffer 
from the bottom of my heart when I see you tremble, and when your mother 
looks at me as she did last evening. Ah! the poor soldier is very unhappy 
sometimes.” 

Thus chatting, the young people reached the field. Renee was already 
there. Marie approached her mother, and told her in a low tone of the 
conversation she had just had with the soldier. Renee felt somewhat 
reassured, but her bruised heart was not so easy to gain as that of her 
daughter. Still she began to think that she had been fortunate in receiving 
m her house a poor young conscript, instead of a coarse and brutal soldier, 
accustomed to the sufferings and horrors of war. 

Etienne had already seized a farming implement, and made use of it in a 
manner to prove that he had not forgotten his old calling. This work, so 
familiar to his youth, this odour from the newly-turned earth, this implement 


of labour which he wielded in his hands, recalled to him his country, his 
childhood, and the life he had quitted with so much regret. He began to 
hum a joyful air, and his heart regained its accustomed buoyancy. His 
amiable disposition and engaging manners gained upon those who suryounded 
him. _ They began to chat, if not gaily, at least amicably, and when, after 
working all day with Renee and her daughter, he returned with them to the 
farm, the gloomy distrust of the preceding evening had in a great degree 
disappeared, and no longer oppressed the heart of the poor conscript. This 
mutual good feeling increased daily. Marie was constantly extolling the 
young soldier to her mother. Renee herself could no longer entertain a blind 
prejudice against one who possessed so many good qualities; but still a bitter 
feeling would occasionally spring up in her heart when she saw the duties 
ordinarily reserved to the head of the family, performed by a stranger. 

Chapter IY. 

Marie’s indifference at her brother’s absence distressed and astonished 
Renee. The young girl had resumed the joyous gaiety natural to her 
disposition; the war, the anxieties of her mother, the departure of her brother, 
had thrown a cloud over her youth, but, since the arrival of Etienne, it seemed 
that a breath of wind had dispersed this cloud, and with it all her fears and 
sorrows; her elastic step scarcely seemed to touch the earth, her youthful 
imagination replaced the real pictures of misery and suffering which surrounded 
her by vague hopes of happiness to come. Etienne regarded her with timid 
admiration—his voice faltered in speaking to her, he felt more than ever 
intimidated in the presence of her mother. In the meantime he had not 
failed to comprehend the real situation of Renee’s son, and the obstacle which 
he opposed to Jean’s visits to the farm. He thought it better to speak out. 
He told Renee that he had a soldier’s duty to perform, and that if he found 
himself face to face with the young Yendean he should be under the necessity 
of arresting him. 

One day, Etienne, seating himself near the widow, told her that he had an 
important communication to make to her. Renee turned extremely pale. 
“Oh! do not be alarmed,” he resumed, with a sad smile, “it will be good 
news for you. I am ordered to go on guard in the town. I leave this 
evening, and shall not return until the day after to-morrow.” 

“But you will return ?” demanded Renee. 

There was something in the way she said this which struck the poor 
soldier to the heart; nevertheless he persisted in his project. 

“ Yes,” he replied with a sigh, “ but I shall neither be here this evening 
nor to-morrow; so if, during this time, any one of your friends come to see 
you, do not speak ill of me to him.” 

Renee then comprehended Etienne’s intention, but she saw at the same time 
that she must not express her gratitude too plainly. 

“Thanks, citizen,” she said, “thou hast a kind heart; we shall not forget 
what thou dost for us.” 

Etienne’s eyes sparkled with pleasure. These simple words seemed to him 
a greater recompense than he had dared to hope for; he carried them as a 
treasure in his heart, and his happy imagination made them the base of more 
than one bright dream for the future. 

Renee lost no time in apprising Jean that he could come without danger 
to the farm. At night they heard the preconcerted signal, and the son found 
himself in his mother’s arms. To describe the happiness of this meeting would be 
impossible. Marie alone experienced a feeling of pain. It seemed to her 
that gratitude did not occupy space enough in the hearts of her mother and 
brother, and that they were too forgetful of him who had procured them these 
emotions of joy. She wished to speak of Etienne to her brother, but he 
stopped her by saying, “ You are lucky in having with you a Bleu less brutal 
than his fellows!” And when she insisted that they owed to Etienne the 
happiness of seeing him again, he shook his head impatiently, saying, “ He 
has kept me quite long enough lying in the heather and thickets, while he 
was sleeping cozily in my bed.” 

Jean then commenced a recital of the sufferings of the Yendeans, tracked 
and pursued on all sides during the cold autumn nights, and scarcely able to 
taste a few hours’ sleep, under the chilling rain which penetrated their clothes, 
without a sudden alert coming to drive them from their wretched bivouac. 

Itenee listened to this recital with an anguish which was increased by 
remarking upon her son’s wan features the traces of the sufferings he spoke 
of; but Mane thought of Etienne, even in listening to her brother, and 
unable to obtain from the others the sentiment which the young soldier 
seemed in her eyes to merit, she accorded it to him with her whole heart. 
Yet she felt ruffled without knowing why. She was angry with her mother 
and brother; she was angry with herself. 

“What ails thee, my little sister?” inquired Jean, when he found her 
alone and weeping the following day. 

She fled without replying, and Jean told his mother what he had seen. 
Renee seemed to distress herself but little about it. She was wholly absorbed 
by the joy of seeing her son again—joy mingled with anguish at the thoughts 
of again losing him. 

Jean watched his sister, but Marie, without yet comprehending what she 
wished to conceal, dissembled in some degree her grief. Yet she could not 
help blushing when Jean said to her in a whisper just as he was going, 
“ Marie, thou art in sorrow: I think I know why : but we shall chat more* 
at our ease when thou hast obtained from thy soldier a renewed permission 
for me to visit the farm.” 

Jean left, and matters went on at the farm much as usual. Still a lew 
almost imperceptible shades of difference might be remarked. Marie was less 
cheerful, often pensive, sometimes even of an uncertain humour. Renee was 
kinder than ever to the young soldier, for she felt that to him she owed the 
happiness of seeing her beloved son. He had thus w r on her gratitude, and 
gratitude is akin to love. The way to a mother’s heart is through that of 
her child. 

The town of Machecoul having been cleared of troops in consequence of 
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the movements of columns in the country, Etienne was more frequently called 
upon to do duty in the interior. The insurgent peasants felt the necessity of 
a few days’ repose, and Jean was able to profit by this apparent calm to come 
to the farm. It was now an understood thing beforehand. Etienne, on 
leaving, indicated the probable hour of his return, and Jean took care to quit 
the house early enough to enable them to cause all traces of his visit to 
disappear. Notwithstanding his last words to his sister, he did not again 
allude to the topic she so much dreaded. His mother had expressly forbade 
him to do so. “ They love each other,” she said to him, one night, when 
Marie had retired to rest. “ I see it too late to prevent it. I regret it because 
he is a Bleu ; but he is an excellent young man, for all that, and will render 
Marie happy if ever they marry.” 

“ But he is a Bleu, mother! ” cried Jean, whose Vendean blood revolted at 
the idea of an alliance with an enemy. 

“ He is a poor boy who was forced by the conscription to join the Bleus ,” 
said Renee, “and in his country they did not resist that arbitrary law as 
they have done in ours. Alone, and without support, he had no alternative 
but to obey. What wouldst thou have done in his place, my poor Jean ? ” 

“ Mother, I cannot say,” he replied. “ I should have acted, perhaps, as he 
has done ; but is that a reason why my sister should marry him ? Mother, 
he and his comrades have ruined our country, and massacred all that could 
not defend themselves; he has taken part in these butcheries, or at all events 
been present at them, and he is the friend of those who have executed them. 
He wears the same livery as they do, he cries Vive la Mepublique with 
them, and he fires upon the Yendeans when he is ordered to do so.” 

“ It is true, my son,” said Renee; “but to us he has been good and kind 
when we greatly needed it; let us render him this justice ; a friend in need 
is a friend indeed. He has aided and protected us ; he has facilitated thy 
return to us, and Marie loves him.” 

“ She loves him ! ” repeated Jean. “ Is there only this lad in the world ? 
There are as good fish in the sea, mother, as ever came out of it. Marie is 
pretty, many will seek her. I will find her a husband among my comrades, 
who will be more to my taste than an enemy and a Bleu” 

“That would be all very well, my dear, if she did not love Etienne,” said 
Renee, shaking her head. “ My father spoke thus to me when I requested 
permission to marry my poor husband; he too said, ‘ Thou art rich, thou art 
handsome, many will seek thy hand who will suit me better than him thou 
hast chosen.’ I replied, ‘Father, I love him; he, and he only, will henceforth 
suit me,’ and I waited for him ; for seven long years I waited for him. As to 
thy sister, I should be afraid to submit her to the severe test which I have 
undergone; she has not strength to bear up against a long sorrow.” 

“But, perhaps, mother,” said Jean, eagerly, “Marie may not love this 
soldier to the degree you suppose; and even if she did, she might forget more 
readily than you. She does not resemble you.” 

“ No, she resembles thy father,” said Renee; “ but thy father did not forget 
me. He suffered as much as I did. He remained unaltered by years and by 
distance, and so would Marie; but, feeble as she is, all suffering must, if pos¬ 
sible, be spared to her ; her heart must not be seared as mine was by long and 
painful procrastination,—by hope deferred. No, I will not suffer a bitterness 
like that *o mar all the happy moments of her life. Oh, my son! no one 
but those who have endured It can tell what it is to shut up in the heart a 
withering pain always the same, a rooted sorrow with just sufficient hope 
to dispel resignation. Oh, Jean! it sears the heart; it embitters the 
feelings; it dries up the joy of youth to its very source. No! no ! I suffered 
too much during seven years of my life to wisn to impose similar trials upon 
my child.” _ 

J Chapter V. 


Months passed away without material changes for those at the farm, until 
the commencement of winter. Renee consoled herself for her son’s habitual 
absence by joyfully looking forward to each future visit. Etienne and Marie, 
occupied with their love for each other, saw nothing beyond the present, 
which filled their entire hearts. They regretted the day which passed 
and welcomed that which came as a friend approaching them with joyful 
news. While they thus slumbered in their happiness, the drama which 
passed around them became daily more gloomy and terrible. 

Tracked on all sides by republican troops, the insurgents had at length 
been surrounded in a corner of Machecoul Forest, from whence it was 
extremely difficult to retreat, and where the provisions supplied by their 
friends could only occasionally reach them. Charette having been obliged 
by his wounds to retire for a time from the army, the republicans had profited 
by his absence, which discouraged the peasantry and prevented them from 
resuming the offensive: but he returned, and in an instant they felt that 
matters were going to change. Old men and children, who, until then, had 
been deemed incapable of bearing arms, disappeared one by one, and went 
to join an invisible army. Provisions became scarce, neither searches nor 
menaces could procure them ; the republicans retired, and the peasantry re¬ 
appeared in arms in spots which their enemies had just quitted. The guerilla 
warfare of bush-fighting and skirmishing once more commenced, so that Jean 
made but short visits to the farm during Etienne’s absences, which were now 
more frequent than ever. 

One evening—it was the 1st of December—his mother awaited him until a 
lute hour of the night. Overcome by fatigue and anxiety she despaired of 
seeing him, when the accustomed signal was heard, the door was opened, and 
Jean entered. By the expiring light of the fire his mother perceived that 
he was pale and sadly changed; his clothes were wet, his hands cold as ice. 
He placed his gun in a corner, and hastily approached the fire. 

“ It is dreadfully cold,” he said; “ I thought I should have been frozen on 
the way, but I would not for the world have missed embracing you to-day. 
We march at dawn to Machecoul. Our chiefs have resolved to strike a 
decisive blow ; the struggle will be a fearful one; the rallying cry is ‘ Death 
to the republicans ! ’ Who can say what may happen ? In short, I wished 
to see you, mother.” 


Renee felt a shudder run through her veins; it was the first time that Jean 
had manifested a doubt. She took the hand which her son extended to her, 
drew him to her, and embraced him, making an effort to restrain her tears. 
Marie inquired if her brother would like to go to bed. 

“ To bed! ” he said. “ No, no ! I must leave long before daybreak, and I 
should have no time to talk to you. I have much to say; let us sit down, for 
I am worn with fatigue. Now listen to me ! ” 

He then recounted to them the movements of the insurgents, and what the 
peasants knew or suspected of the future plans of their chiefs. His recital 
was a stirring one. The poor women listened to it with emotion. The mother 
trembled for her child. Marie had a double fear at heart. 

“And now, my little Marie,” said Jean, turning towards his sister and 
affectionately pinching her cheek, “ let us speak of thee, who art not a frank 
Vendean since thou dost not hate all the Bleus. Mother has not permitted 
me at present to say a word to thee upon this tender subject; but to-day I 
wish decidedly.to avail myself of the moment which God has given me. Thou 
lovest, then, a soldier! thee, thee, the sister of a Vendean, wouldst marry 
a republican! ” 

Marie lowered her head to avoid her mother’s glance, and hid her face in 
her hands, which were not large enough to conceal her blushes. 

“Come, come,” said Jean, smiling, “be not so much ashamed, my little 
sister. It must needs finish in that way; and, since a vile uniform hides a 
noble heart, since he is a good lad, take him, marry him, and be happy.” 
He leant forward, and whispered in his sister’s ear, “ I wished to tell thee 
this to-day, because—because if—if I fall—I wish thee to know that thy 
brother, the Vendean, consented to thy marriage.” He rose, and added, 
speaking aloud, “ Thy Etienne is a handsome fellow. I saw him one day, or 
rather one evening.” 

“Where? when?” demanded Marie and her mother at the same 
instant. 

“ Even here! ” said Jean, laughing. “ It was terribly cold that evening, 
although not so much so as it is now. The soldier was seated in my place, 
between my mother and sister, chatting and warming himself gaily. I—I 
was cowering under the window in the dark, shivering and looking on. It 
had a singular effect upon me. Methought that I was dead, and that I 
returned to see what was passing on earth.” 

“ Jeau! ” said his mother with anguish. 

“ Oh, all that signifies nothing, mother. Don’t you go and frighten your¬ 
self about that,” he resumed, with affected indifference. “We must not 
attach importance to these ideas. They used to tell me formerly that the cry 
of the owl was an evil omen. I heard him screech as I stood shivering under 
yonder window, but what of that ? Such nonsensical ideas are only worthy of 
children. But to return to that evening when I was spying you without your 
being aware of it:—A bright fire blazed upon the hearth and rendered every 
object in the dear old place distinctly visible. It was a moving sight to look 
upon. I attentively regarded thy soldier, Marie. I should know him 
again out of a thousand—his countenance pleased me. He is a good fellow 
and loves thee, I am sure. I saw the glances you exchanged. Now, don’t 
blush so! Where’s the harm ? I will venture to say that you two thought 
that there existed no other creatures in the world but yourselves. But it was 
not so with dear mother. Oh, no ! she was not thinking of you—she was 
thinking of her poor Jean—I read my name in her eyes. God bless her! 
God bless her! ” 

“You are never long absent from my thoughts, Jean,” said Renee, smiling 
through her tears. 

“ Poor mother! I know it well,” said Jean, “ and I know also that come 
what may you will never forget me ; but our Marie may love others besides 
us, and she ought to be happy. Promise me that at the end of the war you 
will marry her to the lover of her choice.” 

“I promise it, Jean,” replied Renee, in a low tone; “she knows I have 
her happiness at heart.” 

Marie threw herself in her mother’s arms, and hid her blushing face in her 
apron. Jean smiled, but his eyes were filled with tears. 

“ And I,” he said, “ shouldst thou not thank me, Marie, for having arranged 
this delicate affair ? Has Etienne driven me from thy heart ? Dost thou no 
longer love thy brother ? ” 

Marie turned towards him; the brother and sister embraced tenderly; then 
Jean rose and stilled a sigh. 

“ It is late,” he said, as he looked at a large silver watch which had belonged 
to his father, and to which a heavy chain of the same metal was attached. “ It 
is two o’clock already! ” he added, as he replaced the watch in his fob, “ the 
rendezvous is for four. I must leave you. Adieu, dear mother; Heaven 
grant that I may live to repay you for all your loving kindness to me. Adieu, 
Marie, pray that we may all meet again.”* 

Thus saying he took up his musket. His mother stood pale and agitated. 
All the ominous words pronounced by her son had fallen like a weight of ice 
upon her heart. Marie, trembling with a thousand different emotions, wept 
with her head supported against the chimney. J ean lowered the butt of his 
musket to the ground, and clasping his hands upon the barrel slowly regarded, 
as if for the last time, all the objects around him, and which he had been 
familiar with from his childhood. At last his gaze rested upon his mother 
and sister. His bosom heaved; a convulsive movement agitated his fine and 
manly features; a tear rolled down his wan and shrunken cheek; he made an 
effort to master his emotion, and passed his hand across his brow. 

“ Heaven bless you, mother,” he said at last, “ my heart is oppressed with a 
sadness I never before experienced; yet why should this be ? Why should I 
stand.less chance this time than heretofore. Courage ! dear mother, courage! 
it is not the first time I have left you; farewell, my little Marie; I leave 
thee happy—that must bring me good luck.” 

He approached his mother. Renee had a moment’s weakness. She sup¬ 
ported her head upon her son’s shoulder, and a long sob burst from her 
overcharged heart. Jean leant towards her, and in a broken tone murmured 
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words of consolation and hope. The voice of her beloved son seemed to 
calm her for an instant. He then advanced towards Marie, and said in a 
whisper while giving her the parting kiss, “ Marie, if I don’t return, love 
our mother for thee and for me. Thou mayest be happy yet, thou wilt be so 

_but she_but she—oh, kindest of women, oh, best of mothers! have pity 

upon her, Marie, tend her, comfort her, console her, for she—she will be very 
—very unhappy*” 

He then hastily snatched up his gun and quitted the paternal roof. 

Jean had scarcely quitted the house by the door which opened upon the 
south when there was a violent knocking at the opposite one. The two 
women trembled, but the voice of. Etienne outside reassured them. Marie 
unbolted the door ; her lover entered Dale and breathless. 

“I have come,” he said, “to bia you farewell, perhaps for ever. I 
am ordered to collect my effects, and leave the farm for good. The Vendeans 
are about to attack us. My division is ordered to form one of the columns 
which are to cover Machccoul, and I am to join in an hour. I have no time 
to say more. Adieu, madame! ” he added, taking her hand, “ I have passed 
happy days under your roof; accept my heartfelt thanks for all your kindness. 
Aaieu, Marie, adieu ! ” 

“The war will not last for ever,” said Renee. “ You will come again to 
La Jaguerre.” 

“What! you permit me to do so ! ” said Efienne, his eyes sparkling with 
joy. Then, turning towards Marie, he added iu a lower tone, “ Will you 
remain true to me, Marie ? ” 

“For ever! ” murmured the weeping girl. 

“ Then I will return,” he said, ardently. “ I will return.” 

He then arranged his knapsack, strapped it upon his shoulders, and, waving 
a final adieu, disappeared. 

Renee and her daughter passed the remaining hours of that fearful night— 
that night of agony and hope—in listening for the first indications of the 
struggle which was about to commence. But no sound broke upon the still¬ 
ness which reigned around until day began to dawn. Then they heard a 
musket shot, another and another. A long-sustained fusillade succeeded. 
Each shot seemed to their trembling hearts the signal of the death of those 
they loved. The firing continued almost without intermission for several 
hours, then slackened, became more distant, and at last ceased altogether. 
The struggle, to judge from the time it had lasted, must have been a severe 
one, but those poor women had no opportunity of ascertaining at that time 
which party had gained the day. At length they saw, or fancied they saw, 
in the distance, a man dragging himself slowly and painfully along the 
ground, in the direction of the farm. He drew nearer; he raised his head 
with an effort, as if to judge how far he had still to go. Renee recognised 
Etienne, pale, bleeding and disfigured. Trembling for her daughter, she 
turned back to support her in her arms, believing that the shock would prove 
too much for her. But Marie had also recognised Etienne, and with a cry of 
anguish she rushed towards her lover. 

“ Your party have conquered,” he said, feebly, as he raised himself upon his 
legs; “ the republican army is routed and dispersed. I am severely wounded; 
I believe that I am dying—but to die here, near you, is happiness still.” 

They supported him to the house and placed him on the bed; his remaining 
strength then left him and he fainted. 

“ He is dead! ” cried Marie, with anguish. 

“No,” replied Renee, “ he still breathes; go thou and seek Father Martin; 
he is a clever man, and skilled in the treatment of wounds. You know where 
to find him, but be careful not to say that the sufferer is a Bleu, or lie would 
refuse to attend him, nay, perhaps even denounce him. Happily, he is not 
acquainted with Etienne, and will naturally conclude that he belongs to our 
party.” 

At this moment the wounded soldier opened his eyes, smiled faintly upon 
Marie, and extended his hand to her. She took it, and burst into tears. 

“ Away, Marie,” said her mother, urging her gently towards the door; 
“ there is not a moment to be lost. Remember, that the sooner Etienne’s 
wounds are dressed, the greater probability there will be of his recovery.” 

Marie tacitly acquiesced in the truth of this suggestion, and immediately 
left the house. Renee then put everything out of sight which might betray 
Etienne. She undressed him with all the tender precautions of a mother, 
and hid his uniform and accoutrements in an old chest. She was placing the 
bloodstained clothes in the chest, when a silver chain hanging out of one of 
the pockets riveted her attention. She eagerly seized it. She 'drew it 
towards her slowly, very slowly, and then a heavy silver watch appeared, 
which she recognised only too well. It was the watch which Jean had 
inherited from his father; it was that which she had seen in her son’s hands 
only a few hours previously. She let the heavy lid of the chest fall; she 
trembled in every limb; she stood with her haggard eyes fixed upon the 
watch; she then sprang towards the bed, and no longer thinking of the 
soldier’s sufferings, shook him violently by the arm. 

“ Who gave you this ? ” she said, in thrilling accents, as she held the 
watch before his eyes: “ how came you by it ? Speak ! from whom did you 
take it ? ” 

“That”—said Etienne, moving his head painfully, and trying to collect 
his ideas; “ that—Ah! now I remember!—that is the watch of a poor 
Yendean, who charged me to deliver it to his mother.” 

“ And where—where is this Yendean ? Is he wounded—has he fled—is 
he—is he-.” 

She could not pronounce that fatal word. / 

“ He is dead ! 1 ’ said Etienne in a languid tone. 

“ Dead ! ” repeated Renee, wildly. “ Dead! Wretch! it is you who have 
assassinated and robbed him.” 

This accusation scorned to rouse the soldier from his lethargy. 

“I am neither a rifler nor an assassin,” he replied indignantly. “I killed 
this man in self-defence, and I should not have taken his watch if he had not 
himself placed it in my hands.” 


“ Thou, thou hast killed him! ” said Renee, receding a step. “ Oh ! man, 
man, dost thou know whom thou hast slain? ” she added, again approaching. 

“No,” replied Etienne, faintly. “I will tell you what passed, if you 
wish it, Merc Renee.” 

“ Mere Renee ! ” murmured the unhappy woman, in an accent of bitter grief. 
“ Speak ! ” she added, “ speak ! ” 

“ Ihus, then, it happened,” resumed the soldier, in a feeble voice : “ We 
were all put to the rout, and I was flying in the direction ot a small copse, 
when I slipped upon the ice and fell. At that instant a Vcndean darted from 
the wood and sprang towards me. ‘ Ah Bleu ! ’ he cried, ‘ thy hour is come.’ 
I I turned round; I saw him aim at me almost point blank ; but, suddenly, 
I know not wherefore, instead of firing he stood earnestly regarding me, and 
lowered his gun. Mine was cocked—I fired, and he fell_” 

Here the soldier paused and seemed sinking iuto a state of stupor. A 
piercing cry from the half-frantic mother arousedTiim. 

“ I fired and lie fell,” he repeated. “ He did not die instantly ; he rose 
up on his knees and, crawling along the ground, seized me by the cloak. I 
threatened to pass my sword through his body. ‘ It is unnecessary,’ he 
faltered, ‘ thou hast already slain me ; I have but a few moments to live. I 
forgive thee my death. With my last breath I implore thee to give this to 
my mother.’ lie held out that watch; I took it. He then murmured a few 
unintelligible words, aud expired. I resumed my flight, but before reaching 
the wood, I was struck by a bullet, which will most probably send me to 
rejoin the poor Yendean.” 

The soldier uttered these last sentences at painful intervals ; he then closed 
his eyes, and fell almost instantly into a deathlike slumber. Renee remained 
leaning over him ; the agony she endured no words can describe. The veins 
of her temples stood out like cords; her lips moved involuntarily, her blood¬ 
shot eyes glared upon the destroyer of her sou. She regarded him a long 
.time without weeping, without speaking, almost without breathing; then 
thoughts of vengeance flashed across her mind. She suddenly stretched forth 
her trembling hands; a frightful smile contracted her lips, and she stooped 
so low that her breath stirred the poor soldier’s hair. For a moment—a 
| terrible moment—she remained thus ; then covering her face with her hands 
she uttered a wild cry and rushed out of the house. 

The sleet fell sharp and cutting like a rain of needles. The day, darkened 
by the grey clouds which covered the sky, was drawing to a close. The 
hollow murmuring of the wind foretold a coming storm; but the unhappy 
mother felt nothing, noticed nothing, that was passing without. She rushed 
heedlessly on. Her son was dead, and his destroyer was in her power. The 
thoughts of vengeance, -which she had hoped to dispel by leaving the house, 
still rankled in her breast. At length, exhausted with fatigue, she leant 
against the trunk of a tree in a distant field without knowing where she was ; 
then sinking to the ground she rested her forehead on her knees, and heart¬ 
rending sobs—a mother’s sobs—announced a new phase in that grief 
which had taken possession of her mind. The struggle was a fearful one; 
but Faith, with its divine promises, came at last to the aid of this unhappy 
mother. It arose like a blessed star amid the tumult of her thoughts. The 
bloodthirsty desire of vengeance vanished befbre the hope of an eternal re¬ 
union with the object of her regrets; and the mother who had manifested 
such savage instincts, once more became a humble Christian, whose subdued 
heart turned with horror from the gloomy desire which had for a moment 
agitated it. 

Rente slowly retraced the road which she had just traversed with such 
wild rapidity. She walked, absorbed in her grief; her lips murmured set 
forms of prayer, whose monotony seemed to calm and soothe her anguish. 
With downcast eyes, fearing to look upon her home, yet not daring to allow 
her .thoughts to dwell upon him she would meet there, she reached the 
threshold of her poor dwelling, and there she paused to take breath and 
courage. The door was ajar, and the sound of Etienne’s voice reached her 
ears. 

“Don’t cry, Marie,” he said; “I don’t suffer much,’and I feel very happy. 
You say you love me. If I die, I shall die near you. I did not expect so 
much yesterday.” 

“ You will not die, Etienne,” answered Marie, weeping; “ we can be so 
happy. Heaven will not separate us now. My mother consents to our marriage. 
Live, dear Etienne, if you wish me to live; I haye not a strong constitution, 
you know; grief would kill me; I could not survive you ! ” 

Renee waited to hear no more. She let go the latch on which her hand 
was already laid, and fled once more far from this fatal house to which a 
malediction seemed attached. Her reckless course brought her this time to a 
well known cross road where a stone cross formerly stood at which passers-by 
were accustomed to offer up their prayers. The cross had been thrown down 
in latter times ; it was lying amid briars and weeds which partly covered it. 
Renee sat down upon one of the fragments of its pedestal, and lowered her 
head towards the image of the Saviour roughly carved in stone. 

“Oh, my Jean! my beloved son!” she cried, wringing her hand in an 
agony of despair, “is it not enough to have lost you forever. Is a still more 
horrible sacrifice reserved for me ? Ought I to accept as a son the man who 
has deprived me of mine ? No, no, it is impossible ! He cannot call me his 
mother! He cannot supply in my heart the place of the one he has killed! 
Heaven would curse me were I to allow it! ” 

She remained silent a moment with her eyes fixed upon the ground. She 
then murmured her daughter’s name, but so low that it seemed she was afraid 
herself to hear it. 

“Marie!” she said, “Marie!” and a deep sob shook her whole frame. 
She pressed with both hands her burning brow as if striving to retain her 
disordered reason. “Marie, Marie!” she repeated, “Father! Father! what 
shall I do?” 

The bereaved mother lowered her head still more; her lips pressed the 
brow of the image, and in this cold kiss upon the image of the crucified 
Saviour, she tried to find strength and resignation, 
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She had need of it, for she was struggling against a painful sacrifice already 
determined upon in her heart. A secret voice imposed it upon her. She felt 
that by revealing her fatal secret, by placing an insurmountable barrier between 
Etienne and Mane, she would for ever destroy the happiness and perhaps the 
life of the only child who remained to her; but notwithstanding her devotion 
to her daughter she could not help averting her eyes from the bitter chalice 
presented to her lips. Her heart bled under the cruel task imposed upon it, 
and it was only after long anguish, after fervent prayers to Him who alone 
could support her in that hour of trial, that she resolved to take up her cross 
and bear it. She returned to her desolate home, if not resigned at least more 
calm. 

Marie was seated at Etienne’s pillow, with his hand locked in her own. 
She uttered a cry of alarm on beholding: her mother. Renee was pale as 
death. 

“ Heavens! dear mother ! .what ails thee ? ” cried Marie, springing towards 
her. 

“ Thy—brother—is—dead! ” replied Renee. 

“ Head! ” repeated Marie, aghast. 

“\es, he was slain this morning,” said Renee. “They have just told 
me so.” 

She walked slowly towards Etienne’s bed, and regarded him a long time in 
silence; then, bursting into tears, she threw her arms around her daughter’s 
neck, and whispered, “ He will live, and thou wilt be happy.” 

What more remains for us to say ? The following day Renee caused 
her son’s body to be sought for. Several of his comrades bore it 
to the grave. The venerable priest who read the prayers for the dead, 
endeavoured by pious exhortations to pour consolation into the afflicted 
mother’s heart, and he seemed to succeed. Renee listened to him with grati¬ 
tude, but the wound in her heart was too acute to close under the 
influence of ordinary remedies. She alone knew all, but no word ever 
betrayed her terrible secret. She nursed Etienne; cured him ; and, when he 
obtained his release from the army, she gave him her daughter’s hand. 
She was present at their wedding, saw her child happy, and thanked her 
God for it. 

The war of La Vendee finished; peace was established; the people returned 
to their work, and all resumed its ancient aspect. Renee lived long. She 
was calm—one would have thought, happy ; but when of an evening in her 
high-backed chair she regarded Etienne and Marie seated together, her eyes 
turned involuntarily towards the little window from which her beloved son 
had once contemplated this spectacle, and tears would run down the poor 
mother’s cheeks. — From the French of Jules d ' Herb any c $, by Henry Cooke. 


DOST REMEMBER THE DAYS OF OLD ? 


Dost remember the clays of old, 

When our hearts were young and light, 
When our childish joy was without alloy, 
And ail seem’d lair and bright; 

When we danced the sunny hours away, 
And imagined all the world at play ? 

Dost remember the fragrant meads. 

Where the daisies and king-cups grow ? 
And the bank where we sate, near the old 
white gate, 

Stringing them all in a row ? 

No necklace of pearls or diamonds gay. 

In our young eyes were so fair as they ! 

Dost remember the merry time 
When we gather’d the cowslips pale, 
And sat in the shade, by the oak tree 
made, 

To list to some fairy tale? 


IIow we laughingly search’d each blossom 
fair 

For the fairy we fancied was hiding there 1 

Dost remember the shady lane 
Where our old cottage stood ? 

And the high hedgerow, where wild roses 
blow ? 

And the little lonely wood. 

Where wanders the breeze with many a 
sigh, 

And deep and gloomy the shadows lie ? 

Dost remember the pureness of heart 
In those days of long ago ? 

Has it been thy lot since thou left the 
spot 

i Such sweet content to know ? 

| ’Twas a happy time, and I’ll ne'er forget! 

[ But, oh ! dost thou remember it yet ? 

S. W. 


GODFREY MARKLAND. 


Chapter XIV. 

Pale as death, and trembling from head to foot with agitation and fear, 
Mrs. Russell sank back into the seat from which she had just risen when 
accosted by the foreigner, while Cynthia and Godfrey Markland were gazing 
at her in the utmost astonishment. At length, Godfrey said, hurriedly, 
“ Who is that fellow, Mrs. Russell ? Why do you look so alarmed ? ” 

“ It is nothing,” she replied, almost gasping for .breath. “I don’t know 
who he is—some madman, I believe, for he frightened me once before in 
the street. I was obliged to call a cab to get rid of him.” 

“Insolent scoundrel!” exclaimed Markland. “I will follow him and 
make him explain what he means by such conduct.” 

“No, no, pray do not!” said Mrs. Russell. “I am convinced he is a 
lunatic, and you don’t know what harm,he might do you.’I 

“ Oh ! I will take care that he shall do me no harm,” said Godfrey ; “ but 
he must be prevented from molesting you.” 

Godfrey Markland would have rushed off in pursuit of the offender, but 
Mrs. Russell detained him by absolute force. “ I cannot permit you to 
endanger yourself, Mr. Markland,” said she. “ You must not go; you do 
not kifbw what the consequences might be! The man is decidedly out of his 
mind, and I dare say I shall never see him again. You had better let it pass, 
indeed you had! ” 

“Well, if it would really make you so uneasy, I will take no notice of it,” 
said Godfrey ; “but I should advise you not to walk out again unattended.” 

“No, I will not,” she replied. “I will take Benson another time; and, 
alter all, it is foolish of me to feel so nervous about it, for I could always get 
protection in a public street. I am really ashamed of my own cowardice; but 
ihe fright is over now, so I can laugh at it.” 

She had, in fact, perfectly recovered her self-possession, and during the walk 


home, seemed to have forgotten the foreigner’s impertinent intrusion ; but not 
so Cynthia, who was amazed and bewildered by a circumstance that seemed to 
her no less extraordinary than inexplicable, for she gave but little credence 
to her mother’s explanation, feeling quite certain that the mere fact of being 
spoken to by a stranger would never have caused one tithe of the emotion 
this stranger’s address had created. 

It was, therefore, rather a relief to both mother and daughter when Godfrey* 
having escorted them to their own door, took his leave, saying he had an 
appointment with his solicitor; for the one, in spite of her seeming ease, was 
thoroughly discomposed, and the other was impatient for a solution of what 
was to her a profound mystery. 

“For Heaven’s sake, mother!” exclaimed Cynthia, as soon as they were 
alone, “ who was that horrid man ? ” 

Mrs. Russell made no direct reply, but throwing herself on a sofa, clasped 
her hands together with a despairing look, crying out that they were utterly 
ruined and undone. 

“ How, madam, and why? ” asked Cythia. “What is the meaning of all 
this ? I beg—I entreat you to tell me at once ! ” 

“ Oh, Cynthia,” she replied, “ what we are to do I know not, for he heard 
me give the address and will assuredly come here ! And Mr. Markland was 
with us, too. Never was anything so unfortunate ! ” 

“But who is he, mother ? who is he?” cried the excited girl, a terriblo 
suspicion now darting across her mind. “What has he to do with us ? ” 

“ All, everything ! ” she exclaimed. “ He is your father, Cynthia—my 
husband—that detested wretch, Antonio Brisi! ” 

****** 

Markland, on his return home, found a letter from Thaxton, which deter¬ 
mined him to go at once to Bristol, if he could persuade Mr. Gilroy to entrust 
the friendly clergyman with his secret. It was fortunate for our hero, 
perhaps, that he had something of interest to occupy his thoughts, for his 
mind was but ill at ease; and if he did not choose to acknowledge to himself 
that such was the fact, it was no less true that he was rather glad than other¬ 
wise to be diverted from the subject of his own affairs. 

“ I am thinking of going to Bristol for a few days, mother,” h£*&aid, as he 
walked into the drawing-room where Lady Catherine wgs sitting at work, the 
open letter in his hand. 

“With all my heart, Godfrey,” she replied. “You arc going to Mr. 
Thaxton, I suppose ? ” • 

“ Yes,” said" Godfrey. “ He says he shall be glad if I can manage it, 
and I knew of nothing to prevent me. So, if you have no objection, I shall 
start to-morrow morning.” 

“ I have not the least objection,” said Lady Catherine, “ and hope thn 
excursion will do you good, for I have observed lately that you have been 
out of health or out of spirits—which is it ?” 

Godfrey coloured as he replied, “Neither, that I am aware of.’’ But, as 
he spoke, he saw that her eyes were fixed upon him with a scrutinising gaze, 
and he cast down his before that searching glance with such evident signs of 
confusion that the lady turned to her work again with a deep sigh, thye 
meaning of which he understood full well. 

“ I ought to tell her now,” was the thought that crossed his mind, and he 
drew a long breath, as if to clear away a choking sensation that was rising 
in his throat; but while he was trying to summon courage for the task 
Lady Catherine herself unwittingly stayed the confession that was hovering 
on his lips, by asking how the cause was progressing in which his friend 
was engaged. 

“I don’t think much has been done yet,” he replied, “ and I daresay he 
finds it rather dull work down there, as he knows nobody, which, I suppose, 
is the reason he is so anxious for me to go.” 

“ And how long do you propose to remain ?” asked his mother. 

“I have not thought about it,” he replied. “You intend to go out of 
town yourself this autumn, I hope.” 

“ If I do, it will most likely be only to Tonbridge Wells for a few weeks, 
and not before the middle of October.” 

“And why not go to Edinburgh ? ” 

“ I would rather put off that visit till the spring, and I have written to my 
sister to say so.” 

During this brief dialogue the changeful tide on which Godfrey’s resolves 
were floating had turned and drifted them away again far out of sight. 
“And perhaps after all it is better as it is,” he said to himself. “If I were 
not going away I certainly would get this off my mind at once; but I should 
hardly be justified in creating anew source of uneasiness to disturb her during 
my absence. Better to leave it till I return.” 

Having quieted his conscience with this argument, he went off to Kensington 
to hold a consultation with Mr. Gilroy relative to the main object of bis 
\ journey. He was now admitted to Mrs. Campbell’s house on such 
familiar terms, that, finding the door open he felt at liberty to walk in without 
any ceremony, and passing on to the usual sitting-room, the door of which 
was also slightly ajar, he paused for a moment to gaze with admiratiqp on 
the scene that presented itself within. 

On a sofa near the open window, shaded from the sun’s warm rays by a light 
muslin curtain, reposed the stately figure of the blind man, who appeared to be 
suffering from indisposition, while, kneeling by his side with an open volume 
in her hand from which she :vas reading in a low earnest tone, was the gentle 
Myra, like some beautiful seraph telling of Heaven to a suffering son of earth. 
Her golden hair floated in long ringlets over her shoulders, one fair round arm 
was resting on the scroll of the couch, and the loose sleeve falling back so as 
to leave it uncovered to the elbow, Godfrey could not help remarking the 
symmetry of its form, which might have served as a model for a sculptor. She 
was reading one of the Psalms from the Bible, and the unseen listener paused 
in breathless silence ; never before had he felt so deeply impressed with the 
grandeur of those sublime compositions, for never before had he heard them 
so read and so applied. 
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“ Bead that verse again, my dear,” said the blind man in a feeble tone; 
and as she repeated the following words he lifted his hand as if in appeal to 
the Power above : “ Best the Eord, and wait patiently for him : fret not 
thyself because of him who prospereth in his way, because of the man who 
bringeth wicked devices to pass.” He murmured a few words that were 
inaudible but Godfrey easily divined their purport, and was himself forcibly 
struck as ’the young reader proceeded with the many pointed allusions con¬ 
tained in those verses to the unfortunate exile’s own condition. It was the 
thirty-seventh psalm, and when she came to these words, “ The wicked 
watcheth the righteous, and seeketh to slay him. The Lord will not leave 
him in his hand, nor condemn him when he is judged. Wait on the Lord 
and keep his way, and he shall exalt thee to inherit the land,”—then the 
blind man raised himself, and clasping his hands together, exclaimed with all 
the fervour of newly created hope, “ These are words of promise, and as 
such do I receive them! ” 

“ Are they not all words of promise ? ” said the fair girl, laying her small 
white hand on his arm. “ And your troubles, dear Mr. Gilroy, are not so 
great as those of him who wrote them.” 

“ They are greater than you know of, my child,” he replied; “ but I will 
trust, even as David trusted—your reading has done me good, Myra. I 
shall be the better and the happier for it all this day.” 

“ I am so glad to hear you say that, sir,” said Myra; “ shall I finish ? ” But 
as she spoke, she happened to turn her head, and saw Markland standing at 
the half open door, his eyes fixed upon her with an expression that caused 
her heart to beat quicker, and the warm life stream to rush over her face and 
neck in a crimson flood. “ Mr. Walker ! ” she exclaimed. “ How long have 
you been here ? ” 

“Long enough, Miss Lennard, to be edified and enchanted,” he replied. 
“ I never heard one of those sacred songs read with so much feeling before. 
You have certainly caught the expression of the inspired bard. It was 
really beautiful.” 

Her eyes were cast down, but they sparkled with pleasure at his praises, 
which “cfflne o’er her like the sweet south breathing on a bed of violets.” 
He little dreamed what feelings he was exciting, and that, in the intensity of 
her devotion, she could almost have knelt down and worshipped him. 

“ Is that you, Charles ? ” said the invalid. “ I am glad you are come, 
for I have been wanting to have some talk with you. It is four days since 
you were here.” 

“ I have been very much engaged, sir,” he replied. “ I am sorry to find 
you are not well.” 

“ It is nothing—nothing but what will soon pass away—and that dear girl 
is my nurse and comforter.” 

Markland looked round, but she had left the room. “ Indeed you are 
much to be envied,” he said. “ It is well worth the endurance of a little 
pain if it brings angels to hover round about one’s pillow. I am come to-day 
to consult you upon a question of some importance. Have you any recollection 
of a clergyman named Bayfield ?” 

“Yes, certainly,” he replied; “ he was our curate at Morrington. I knew 
him perfectly well, and a very excellent man he was.” 

“ Well,” said Markland, “he is now the rector, and it appears that he has 
a most friendly disposition towards you, or rather towards your memory, as 
he believes you have long been an inhabitant of the other world. Thaxton 
met him at Wormwood’s house, and is so well satisfied of his good faith, that 
he thinks it would be advisable to let him know that you arc still in the land 
of the living, as he might be useful to us; but it is for you to decide whether 
you can place so much confidence in him.” 

“ If he is what he was,” said the blind man, “ I should not hesitate to place 
confidence in him to any extent. But Mr. Thaxton must judge of that. My 
cause is in his hands; therefore let him use his own discretion.” 

“I think you have«determined wisely,” said Markland. “Andnow, what 
do you say to my plan of going down to Bristol to-morrow and seeing this 
gentleman myself? I am better qualified to talk to him about you than 
Thaxton is, as I can speak from personal knowledge, which he cannot; and 
it will be more interesting, no doubt, to an old friend to hear of you from one 
who knows you. lie will want to ask a thousand questions, I dare say, that 
nobody but you or I could answer.” 

A smile of grateful pleasure beamed upon the countenance of the invalid, 
as he grasped the hand of his warm-hearted young friend. 

“ I cannot help thinking, my dear Markland,” he said, “ that Providence 
would not have sent so many kind friends to my aid in vain. There must 
surely be an especial purpose in it—at least I would fain believe so.” 

“And you ought to believe so, sir,” said Markland. “I have very 
sanguine hopes myself; and it is my opinion, if some such measures had been 
adopted before, you would never have been in this predicament.” 

“ Perhaps so,” was the reply. “ But the time will seem long to me till 
your return; and the more so as I cannot even hear from you. Oh, Godfrey, 
blindness is a weary thing, and hard to bear! I sometimes get very impa¬ 
tient, I fear, under that burden.” 

“It is a heavy trial, sir, no doubt,” said Markland, “but it will not 
endure for ever. We may at least look forward with certainty to the end of 
that affliction.” 

“ With a fair amount of hope, perhaps; but certainty is not a word to be 
used in reference to the future,” said the blind man. “ You will learn that 
in time, Godfrey Markland; but not, I hope, by such bitter lessons as have 
taught it to me.” 

t l< *n 1 ^ us ^ 1 m y c h ance /’ replied Godfrey. “And now, as we are alone, 
VUl just rea( l you Tom’s description of the dinner at old Wormwood’s, 
where he made acquaintance with Mr. Bayfield.” 

j e ^ r , ew .th e letter from his pocket and read aloud an account of Mr. 
lhaxton s visit to The Burns, written in that gentleman’s lively and peculiar 
style, which was so extremely amusing that it elicited something approaching 
very nearly to a hearty laugh from Mr. Gilroy, to the surprise and pleasure 


of Markland, who had never before seen him exhibit any demonstration of 
mirthful feeling beyond a flickering smile. It was refreshing to the senses as 
a green branch springing from a blighted tree, w.hich seems the more beautiful 
from being wholly unexpected. 

“ Your friend appears to have a happy talent for the humorous,” observed 
Mr. Gilroy. “I like it, for I have remarked in my intercourse with the 
world that it is generally the sign of a genial temper and a kindly heart.” 

“ In this instance,” replied Godfrey, “ your theory is illustrated to the 
letter, I assure you.” 

u There needs no assurance to certify me of that,” said the blind man; “ and 
if the time should ever come -. But I must not indulge in visions that 
may never take a more substantial form. Convey to him my best thanks. 
Gratitude will not be a worthless offering to a heart like his.” 

The conversation was now interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. Campbell; 
and, as IVfaikland had not much time to spare, he soon afterwards took his 
leave, saying he should most likely return in about a week, but it would depend 
on circumstances. r 

Godfrey dined at home ; but as he could not leave town for a whole week 
without bidding adieu to Cynthia, he went out in the evening for the purpose 
of calling in Weymouth Street JNow it was not easy°by gas-lfo-ht to 
distinguish the door of any particular house, yet, as Godfrey walked 'up the 
street, he observed, issuing from a dwelling which seemed to him to be that of 
the Bussells, a man who, as he passed, struck him as being the very foreigner 
who had accosted Mrs. Bussell in the morning. He paused for a moment, 
uncertain whether or not to speak to him ; but, as he could neither be certain 
of his identity nor of the house from which he came, he concluded it would 
be folly to run the risk of involving himself in a quarrel with a stranger, so 
he gave up the idea and proceeded on his way. •. 

“ Did you let anybody out just now, Benson ? ” he inquired as he went in. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Benson, “ a Frenchman I think he was, sir; that is, he 
wasn’t an Englishman. I don’t know who he was, but he’s been upstairs 
with the ladies this half hour and more; and I fancy,” here he dropped his 
voice to almost a whisper, “there’s something the matter; for I heard very 
high words a-pas§ing, and when he went out he was all on the grin.” 

Markland now repented that he had not stopped the man; and, eager to 
learn what had occurred, he flew upstairs, not giving himself time to consider 
that there was something extraordinary in the fact of this man having been 
suffered to remain in the house for half an hour without any attempt being 
made to eject him. Then, instead of the terror and confusion he had anti¬ 
cipated as the natural consequences of such a visit, he found Mrs. Bussell and 
her eldest daughter sitting close together in earnest conversation, holding a 
debate on some question of vital importance, and, in entering, he caught these 
words, uttered in a fierce, defiant tone by Cynthia, “ Come what may, I will 
never acknowledge his claim.” 

“ Something unpleasant has happened, I am afraid,” he said. “ That man 
has been annoying you again, has he not ? ” 

“ What man ?” inquired Mrs. Bussell, affecting the most perfect uncon¬ 
sciousness. 

“ The Italian who spoke to you in the shop this morning,” replied Godfrey. 
“ Did I not see him leave the house just now ? It surely was the same.” 

“ Oh, dear, no—quite a different person,” said Mrs. Bussell. “ There has 
been a Frenchman here just now from Wright and D’Albret’s, the uphols¬ 
terers, about a little account for some curtains they put up in the winter ; but 
the charge was so enormous, I refused to pay it unless he made a reduction. 
We have had a long dispute about it.” 

Now was this true, or was it not? Godfrey looked from one to the 
other with painful misgivings, yet what, he thought, could be their object in 
deceiving him? No—he would not believe it. Was it not much more 
likely that he was mistaken in the man. And as to the words he had heard 
Cynthia use, they might refer to a disputed account. True it was they 
sounded more violent than the occasion seemed to call for ; but perhaps the 
man had not been very civil, and she was speaking under the influence of 
momentary irritation. 

All these thoughts passed in an instant like lightning through his brain ; 
and as Cynthia used her softest blandishments in thanking him for his beau¬ 
tiful present of the morning, he was won over to take upon trust the unsatis¬ 
factory explanation given by Mrs. Bussell respecting the mysterious foreigner. 
But love is a volatile spirit, and apt to evaporate when once the seal of confi¬ 
dence is broken. _ ___ 

• Chapter XV. 


By inquiries made at the War Office, Sir James Morrington had ascertained 
beyond % doubt, that the mistress of the house in which the man whom he 
believed to be his injured brother appeared to be located was actually the 
widow of the same officer he had heard his father speak of so frequently as 
the preserver of his life. Yet, anxious as he was to obtain some insight into 
the projects of the refugee, several days elapsed ere he could muster sufficient 
hardihood to make his purposed visit; for conscience, that unerring monitor 
which “ doth make cowards of us all,” conjured up before his mental vision 
many a frightful and appalling shape in which retribution might appear. 

At length some urgent business required his presence at Morrington Hall, 
and the necessity of expediting his measures being thus forced upon him, Sir 
James repaired to Mrs. Campbell’s abode on the third day after Markland’s 
departure. Mr. Gilroy had entirely recovered from his recent indisposition, 
and was amusing himself and the two ladies by playing some airs, on his 
favourite guitar, when the door was suddenly thrown open by the servant 
girl to its utmost extent, as if she thought there was hardly space enough for 
the admission of so grand a personage, and in an audible voice she announced 
“ Sir James Morrington ! ” 

The name produced a startling effect on the whole party. The guitar 
dropped from the trembling hands of the astounded musician, to whom the 
surprise was as an electric shock, and it was with difficulty lie suppressed an 
exclamation that would at once have betrayed him. But he did suppress it, 
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and sate there motionless, as if every sense was paralysed,, whilst the intruder 
was fully confirmed in his previous suspicions by a single glance at the 
instrument that had fallen on the floor, which he remembered perfectly well 
as the one belonging to his brother in days of old, it being ornamented in a 
particular fashion. Mrs. Campbell had risen from her seat in a state of 
nervous trepidation to receive with becoming respect a guest so distinguished 
in her estimation, and whoso visit she looked upon as the extreme of conde¬ 
scension ; but Myra was both surprised and disturbed at the appearance of 
one whom she instantly recognised as the same person that had caused her 
so much alarm by his rude, unaccountable conduct in Kensington Gardens, 
and she felt an uneasy presentiment that his coming boded no good. 

“I believe, madam,” he said, bowing to Mrs. Campbell, “ I have the 
honour of addressing the lady of the late Captain Archibald Campbell, of the 
regiment of cavalry formerly commanded by Colonel Morrington ? ” 

*“ Captain Campbell was my husband,” replied, the lady, “ and Colonel 
Morrington was his commanding officer. I knew him very well, and a. good, 
kind-hearted gentleman he was. You are related to him, I presume, sir ? ” 

“ I am his son, madam,” he replied. 

‘‘His son!” she repeated, in a tone of surprise; “I should have thought 
Colonel Morrington’s son must have been a great deal older.” 

41 I suppose you are thinking of the elder son who was with him in 

India ? ” 

“Yes, to be sure I am,” said the lady. “Young Mr. Arthur. A fine 
spirited young gentleman he was, I remember, and a great favourite amongst 
t he soldiers. Is he in England, sir ? ” 

“ He has been dead many years.” Here he glanced furtively at the blind 
man, who had shaded his face with his hand, so that its expression was hidden 
from the observation of the speaker, who continued, “ I was born in England 
after my father left the army, and as I have often heard him mention Captain 
Campbell in the highest terms as one to whose bravery he owed his life, I 
have long been most anxious to find out whether any of his family were still 
living, in the hope that it might be in my power to do something in return 
for so great an obligation.” 

The old lady was profuse in her acknowledgments of his kindness, not for 
an instant doubting the sincerity of such professions, and dazzled, moreover, by 
rague phantoms of future prosperity, for her means at the present time were 
but scanty, and though pride would have withheld her from asking assistance 
of any one who might feel bound to render it, she was by no means averse to 
the idea of favours being voluntarily poured down upon her, and hailed the 
prospect of such genial showers with a considerable amount of satisfaction. 
The while she was giving utterance to.lier grateful sentiments, Mr. Gilroy, 
who had by this time so far regained the mastery over himself as to repress all 
outward signs of agitation, rose with intent to leave the room, and as he 
moved towards the door, Sir James turned round abruptly, and the brothers 
stood face to face. Then it was that the majestic figure, the dignified step, 
and proud bearing of the exile so forcibly reminded his persecutor of their 
deceased father, that he instinctively shrank back appalled, as if a fearful 
apparition had met his sight. Had the grave given up its dead, or was it his 
living victim that now stood like an accusing spirit before him ? The more 
superstitious thought lasted but for an instant. It was Arthur Morrington 
himself, and the traitor’s coward heart quailed within him as he looked on 
that once noble countenance, where sorrow and suffering were written in 
legible characters. 

Myra had withdrawn herself from observation, and partially concealed by 
the drapery of the -window, was watching with attentive eye and ear all that 
passed. Young as she was, and inexperienced in most of the evil traits of 
human nature, she saw there was the same malignant expression in the eye of 
the titled visitant as she had remarked before, and she said to herself, “ That 
man may be Colonel Morrington’s son, but he comes here for no good 
purpose, I am convinced of that; and whatever his designs may be, they are 
directed against Mr. Gilroy.” 

As Myra made this reflection, Sir James, taking the easy-chair that Mrs. 
Campbell had placed for him near her own, put a leading question thus, 
“ Your friend appears to be blind ? ” 

“ Yes, poor gentleman,” was the reply. “ I understand he lost his sight 
about two years ago, and is now in London for advice. He has only been 
with us a few weeks.” 

“ Indeed ! Pray may I ask who and what he is ? ” 

“ Yes, certainly. He is a gentleman of good property, and lives at 
Coventry. His name is Gilroy, and we have found him a very gentlemanlike, 
pleasant person, since he has boarded with us. I have never taken a boarder 
before, and think myself fortunate in meeting with one so agreeable in every 
way.” 

“ A boarder! Then you were not acquainted with him previously. He 
came here as a stranger ? ” 

“ Yes—quite a stranger. I never saw him before.” 

“ I hope you will not think me impertinent, Mrs. Campbell, but I have 
particular reasons for asking who it was that introduced this very gentleman¬ 
like and pleasant person to you, and what you know of his connections ? ” 

The poor lady was rather intimidated by the manner in which these ques¬ 
tions were put; she saw there was something wrong, and felt as if convicted 
of a misdemeanour for which she was about to be called to account. How¬ 
ever, she hastened to inform the querist how she first became acquainted with 
Mr. Gilroy, and that she knew none of his relations or friends, except his 
nephew, Mr. Walker, a medical student. 

“ So that is the way he represents himself, is it? ” said Sir James. “ But 
I can tell you, madam, that you are grossly imposed upon. These men are, 
neither the one nor the other, what they pretend to be, and you had better be 
upon your guard.” 

“ Good Heavens! ” exclaimed the old lady, clasping her hands in terror 
and astonishment. “ Who are they, then ? and what am I to do ? ” 

“ Gilroy and Walker arc both assumed names, I can assure you,” said Sir 


James; “ and you must be very well aware that, when everything is right, 
people do not go by false names.” 

Myra was listening with breathless attention. Could this statement be 
true, or was it only a malicious calumny ? At any rate, she could not, did not 
believe that, even if true, it was any wrong doing that had prompted either 
Gilroy or Walker to subject his name to be coupled with an alias. It was 
much more probable, she thought, that this evil-eyed man wes not Sir James 
Morrington, but some vile impostor who had assumed that title as a passport 
to the house for the accomplishment of some base desigu. Whilst these 
thoughts were passing in her mind, Mrs. Campbell, in the utmost distress and 
perplexity, was entreating Sir James to advise her how to act, so as to secure 
her own good name from being scandalised by association with those of 
doubtful reputation. 

“ I should certainly advise you to prohibit the visits of young Markland,” 
said Sir James, who, in his eager desire to keep the two separate, lost sight 
of the impolicy of mentioning Godfrey’s real name; but he perceived his 
mistake when the lady, with a look of profound astonishment, asked whether 
the young man who called himself Walker could possibly be the son of a lady 
of high rank who lived in Cumberland Place ? “Lady Catherine Markland?” 
asked Sir James. “ Yes, she is his mother, and a very respectable woman, I 
believe ; but I dare say the son manages to keep his disgraceful proceedings 
from her knowledge by calling himself Walker, or Thomson, or anything else 
when it suits him. However, your lodger knows very well who he is, and if 
they have passed themselves oft' to you for uncle and nephew it is clear there 
must be some deeji-laid plot at the bottom of it.” 

“You terrify me more and more,” said the bewildered lady. “What am 
I to do ? How shall I get rid of them ? But you have not told me, sir, who 
this Mr. Gilroy is.” 

“ No,” he replied, “ all I can say of him is, that if you were to inquire at 
Coventry you would find that no one there ever heard of such a person.” 

“ Goodness gracious! ” exclaimed the old lady. “ To think what deception 
there is in the world! I shall give him notice to leave immediately, and, as 
to the money that was paid for three months in advance, I can return that.” 

Now it was no part of Sir James’s plan to lose the clue he had, by such a 
mere chance, obtained to his brother’s whereabouts, but he was not a clear¬ 
headed schemer, and often frustrated his own designs by some blunder in the 
execution of them. He now attempted to counteract this unforeseen effect of 
his cautionary hints by saying, “ Perhaps you had better not be too hasty. 
The chief point is to keep young Markland out of your house, for he is a 
dangerous person; and as for this old man, if he should leave you, it will be 
of the utmost importance that you should keep an eye upon him, so that you 
may know where he is to be found.” 

“ For what purpose, sir ? ” exclaimed Myra, rising with a sudden impulse 
and coming forward, her eyes flashing with indignation, her head thrown 
back, and her slight form drawn up so as to give her an appcarauce'of height 
and dignity to which in reality she had no claim. 

The timid child-like maiden looked positively grand in her scorn. Sir 
James was petrified with amazement, whilst the old lady gazed at her in 
silent astonishment, scarcely able to credit the evidence of her own senses, 
so little did cither of them expect so energetic a challenge. The former 
seemed utterly at a loss how to meet it; but, in a few moments, he collected 
himself sufficiently to reply, “ My dear young lady, this is a matter of which 
you cannot possibly judge. I have very good reasons for what l am saying, 
and I repeat that this man must on no account be lost sight of.” 

“ I do not doubt, sir, that you have reasons for what you are saying,” she 
replied. “ But that they are very good ones, I do doubt; for nothing can be 
good that is intended to do injury. If you are aware of any circumstance 
prejudicial to the character of Mr. Gilroy, it would better become you as a 
gentleman to speak openly, than to endeavour to lower him in the estimation 
of his friends by insinuations, that are as illiberal as I* believe them to be 
unfounded.” 

“ Myra,” exclaimed Mrs. Campbell, as soon as she could recover breath 
enough to speak, “ Myra, what is the meaning of all this ? Have you taken 
leave of your senses, child?—Beally, Sir James, I am perfectly ashamed of 
her behaviour. It is quite unaccountable.” 

“I dare say Mr. Markland could account for it,” said the baronet, with a 
sneer that sent a deeper flush over the countenance of the excited girl, who 
was about to reply, when her grandmother stopped her by saying in a 
peremptory tone, “ Leave the room, Myra, I command you, this very instant!” 

“ Very well, madam—I shall obey you, of course,” said Myra; “ but I 
hope and trust, dear grandmamma, that you will never be so cruel, so unjust, 
as to withdraw the shelter of your roof from a blind and helpless man, 
without some better proof that he is unworthy of your esteem and protection 
than the bare word of a stranger, who appears to be his enemy.” 

So saying, Myra quitted the apartment with the air of a princess, not 
deigning to cast another glance on the traduccr, who put on an air of indiffer¬ 
ence that was altogether affected, for he felt that this young girl possessed 
both spirit and discernment in no ordinary degree, and he was afraid of her. 
Myra was, in truth, surprised at her own courage. It was an attribute of her 
nature of which she had never suspected the existence, and perhaps it did not 
exist until created by this sudden and great emergency. She was certainly 
unconscious of the true source whence it arose—of the mighty power that had 
changed the whole tenor of her being, and given a force to her character 
seldom found in conjunction with such extreme youth and simplicity of 

manners. r . V x rT 

Chapter XVI. 


When Myra, in obedience to her grandmother’s command, quitted the pre¬ 
sence of Sir James Morrington,. she went immediately to Mr. Gilroy’s 
apartment, and repeated to him, still flushed and trembling with excitement, 
every word that had just passed, “ And oh, how unfortunate it is,” she said, 
“that Mr. Walker is away. For I am afraid that bad man will persuade my 
grandmamma to believe all that he says.” 
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“ And you, my dear child,” said the blind man, “ how much of it do you 
behevo^ ” 

“ Not a single word, Mr. Gilroy, will I believe that you declare to be untrue.” 

« su ppose I should tell you that a great deal of it is true,” he con¬ 
tinued. “ Suppose I should tell you that Gilroy is not my real name, and 
that he whoni I call my nephew is in no way related to me, and not what 
he represents himself to be—how then ? ” 

« gtiu j should believe that you could account for all this without disgrace 
to him or to yourself,” replied Myra. “ But is it so, Mr. Gilroy ? Is not that 
your name ? and is Mr. Walker really the son of a lady of rank and fortune ? ” 

3 *»Eveu so, Myra,” he replied. “All this is indeed true, and yet I must 
not tell you what it is that has made such deception necessary for the present. 
This much, however, I may say. Sir James Morrington has long been my 
bitter enemy, and he has the power no less than the will to injure me even to 
ruin. I have tried to avoid him, and by what means he has discovered my 
abode I know not; but, since he has made the discovery, I must leave this 
house as soon as possible, and he must not know where I go to.” 

“ But you cannot go till Mr. Walker returns,” said Myra. 

“ Yes, my love; it will not do to wait for his return, for it is quite uncer¬ 
tain when that will be, and I am no longer safe here.” 

“ Let me write to him for you, sir,” said Myra. “ He would surely come 
back if he knew what had occurred.” 

“ I wish I could do so, Myra,” he replied ; “ but unfortunately, not having 
foreseen any necessity for writing, I do not know where to address a letter to 
him. No, my dear; there is 110 alternative,” he added. “ I must go at 
once, and I shall need your assistance to enable me to do so with safety. Are 
you willing to assist me ? ” 

“Oh, yes, I will do anything that is for your good,” said Myra; “but 
where will you go ? ” 

“To the house I came from,” he replied, “ for there I am known and shall 
be received without any difficulty. Now what I want you to do is to get 
everything belonging to me ready for instant removal, so that I may depart 
early to-morrow while Mrs. Campbell is taking her morning walk; will you 
do thus much for me, Myra? ” 

“ Yes, I will,” she replied; “ but you must let me go with you, Mr. Gilroy, 
I cannot suffer you to go alone.” 

“My dear girl,” said he, “you must not go with me; you must not even 
know where I am going to. Tell Mr. Markland when lie returns that he will 
find me at my old abode. He is my best and dearest friend, Myra; and 
although on this single occasion he has submitted to appear in a fictitious 
character and under a false name, be assured his motives are good and his 
honour unimpeachable.” 

“ I believe it most sincerely,” she replied, in the earnest tone of one who is 
anxious not to be doubted. “ Yes, I do believe it, for truth and honour are 
written in every line of his countenance; nor would anything that wicked 
man can say against him make me think otherwise. But tell me, dear Mr. 
Gilroy, are you sure you will be quite safe where you are going ? ” 

“ I shall at least be safer there than here,” he replied ; “ and if I remain 
undiscovered till Markland returns he will, I doubt not, provide for my better 
security. I do not tell you the place of my retreat, Myra, because you must have 
it in your power to say with truth that you do not know it; for you may 
perhaps be closely questioned. It is not that I mistrust you, my child; but I 
would fain spare you the unpleasant duty of having to keep guard over a 
secret, and refuse the information that would probably be demanded were it 
known that you possessed it.” 

“ I see you are right,” said Myra, with a sigh ; “ but I am so afraid you 
will not get safely to your destination, or that when you do get there, you 
may not be properly attended to.” 

“ I must trust to Providence,” he replied. “ It is an unlucky chance that 
has sent this man to disturb my peace during the absence of him who would 
have shielded me from his persecution; but I must defend myself as well as I 
can, and the only way is by immediate removal.” ^ 

In the meanwhile Sir James Morrington had made his exit, after renewing 
his offers of service to Mrs. Campbell, whom he left in a very uncomfortable 
state of mind, as the good lady did not know what course to steer between her 
natural benevolence towards the afflicted and her horror of being associated 
with suspicious characters. She lacked the courage, too, that was necessary 
in order to give her lodger his dismissal, and was at a loss in what words to 
pronounce a sentence of banishment that she could not but feel was harsh and 
cruel, however proper it might be in a strictly moral sense. Several times in 
the course of the day she attempted to approach the subject, and as often 
failed for the want of resolution to speak out plainly; but at last Mr. Gilroy 
came himself to the rescue. 

“ I perceive, Mrs. Campbell,” he began, “ that your late visitor, who is an 
old enemy of mine, has been speaking of me so as to create an unfavourable 
impression in your mind, and that you, in consequence, are desirous that I 
should leave your house. Very well, be it so. Nay, there is no need of any 
apologies, my dear madam,” for she was beginning a deprecatory speech. 

“ You have an undoubted right to choose your own society, and I assure you 
I will take the earliest opportunity^ of changing my residence.” Again the ! 
lady was about to say something in excuse for herself, and again he inter- I 
rupted her. “ Let us say no more about it, madam; we understand each 
other, and that is sufficient. I cannot now enter into any explanation with 
regard to Sir James Morrington, but the time may come when I shall be able 
to do so, and then you will perhaps think better of me than you do at present.” 
And so saying he quitted the room, nor did lie appear again that evening. 

Myra passed a sleepless night. She was thinking of Markland and the 
spnere ot life in which he moved. It had placed a distance between them 
that seemed to leave her in sudden desolation; the light of her soul was 
extinguished, a blight had fallen upon the flowers that had so lately put forth 
their tender blossoms in the garden of her heart; yet she knew not why this 
diange had come over her. She was wholly unconscious that she loved 


Godfrey Markland with all the devotedness of a woman’s first love, and that 
the knowledge of his exalted position in the world had rudely put to flight 
the bright spirits of the future, which “ unseen, unheard,” had been dancing 
joyously around her. 

The next morning Mr. Gilroy breakfasted in his own apartment, and as 
soon as Mrs. Campbell was gone out for her usual morning walk, he sent the 
eervant for a cab, and to her utter wonderment bade her bring down all his 
things and put them into it; then, bidding a tender farewell to the weeping 
Myra, lie desired the man to drive to Hyde Park Corner, saying he would 
there give him farther directions. J 

Mrs. Campbell was not displeased at heart on her return to find herself 
relieved lrom an embarrassment she really did not know how to contend with, 
neither did she regret being left in ignorance of whither her late inmate had 
betaken himself, for she had no inclination whatever to betray him; and 
when she had recovered from the surprise into which she had been thrown by 
intelligence so unexpected, she said, “ Ah ! Well, I am glad he is gone, and 
nothing unpleasant. Not but what I am sorry for him, poor man! but it 
would never have done to keep him here amongst us, nor to have had that 
young man coming backwards and forwards continually under false pretences. 
Bear heart, to think what a lone woman is subject to ! ” And the good lady 
heaved a deep sigh as a melancholy tribute to the unmerited sufferings of her 
sex. 

Myra could not shake off the sadness that hung upon her spirits during the 
whole of the day. For the first time in her life her domestic duties were a 
trouble to her; and, when she took her accustomed place at the dinner-table 
and missed the blind man from her side, the tears sprang to her eyes and 
she could scarcely prevent them from falling. Then, although she refrained 
from making any reply to them, her grandmother’s self-gratulations distressed 
her beyond measure, and the more so from the very fact of being obliged to 
put that constraint upon herself, for it is a hard trial of forbearance to hear 
others rejoicing over that which is to us a secret sorrow. 

In the evening, Myra was sitting pensively at a window that looked oul 
upon the garden, her eyes fixed on the blooming flowers, but her thoughts 
far away, when an idea suddenly came into her mind that brought the colour 
to her cheeks and the light of animation to her eyes, which sparkled for a 
moment with extraordinary brilliancy. Instantly, however, the pleasurable 
emotion passed away, and she said to herself, almost despondingly, “ Shall I 
ever have the courage to do it ? ” But the project, once entertained, was not 
to be easily abandoned, and, after considering it in every point of view, she 
determined to carry it out by seeking an interview with Lady Catherine Mark- 
land on the morrow, for the purpose of learning where she could address a letter 
to Godfrey with a certainty of its reaching him. Then she began to wonder 
what sort of a woman Lady Catherine might be, and how she would receive 
such an application. Would she look upon it as a bold and unmaidenly act, 
or would she treat it kindly ? This was indeed an anxious question, and, ah! 
how much there seemed to be involved in it; yet did it really involve 
anything of moment ? Perhaps not. 

On the following morning, as soon as Myra obtained permission to take a 
walk, she proceeded with a beating heart to Cumberland Place, and inquired 
of a footman, who was lounging at an area gate, which was the house of 
Lady Catherine Markland. The man told her the number, and she walked 
on hastily till she reached the door, then paused, irresolute. Should she 
advance or recede ? What would he think of her conduct ? Yet, surely, if 
it were to save his friend from harm, he could not disapprove of what she 
was doing. This last reflection determined her to proceed, and she knocked 
rather timidly at the door, which was opened by a servant in livery, who, in 
1 answer to her inquiry as to whether his lady was at home, asked* her name 
and business. 

“The lady does not know me,” replied Myra; “and I cannot explain my 
business to anyone but herself.” 

“I can’t take up such a message as that, miss,” said the man, who, 
probably, wished to gratify his own curiosity. “ If you will neither tell your 
name nor what you want with my lady, I must not trouble her about it.” 

■ After considering for an instant, Myra said, “ Then you will have the 
! goodness to tell her that my name is Lennard, and that what I wish to see 
; her about relates to her son.” 

“ Oh ! that alters the case,” replied the man, eyeing her somewhat 
curiously; “ if it is anything concerning my young master, of course my lady 
will see you. Just step into this room, miss, if you please, and sit down, 
while I go up with the message.” 

It was a handsome, well-appointed dining-room into which Myra was 
thus shown, and as she looked around upon all the indications of wealth, 
luxury, and high estate that met her eyes on every side, she could not help 
regretting that the master of this splendid mansion was any other than what 
he had seemed; and then the question naturally suggested itself, what 
mystery could it be that impelled him to tako upon himself a character so 
| much beneath him. She had, however, but little leisure for such speculations, 
as the footman returned in a few minutes to say that his mistress would see 
her, on which she rose and followed him up the richly carpeted staircase to a 
small, but superbly furnished apartment, wdiere a lady w’as seated at a table 
with a writing desk open before her. She looked so noble, so dignified, that 
Myra felt as if she was entering the presence of a queen, and her salutation 
was as respectful as if it had been made to the sovereign herself. 

Lady Catherine did not rise, but bent her head courteously, and pointed to a 
chair near her; then said, “ Did I understand rightly that you have some¬ 
thing to say to me respecting my son ? ” 

“ Tes, madam,” replied Myra. “ A circumstance* has occurred that he 
ought to be made acquainted with immediately, and I wish to write to him 
to inform him of it, but do lTotknow where he is; so I came here to ask if 
you would be so good as to give me his address ; for, indeed, it is of conse¬ 
quence that he .should know what has happened.” 

Lady Catherine looked very grave as she remarked, “ Nothing can have 
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happened that his mother and guardian ought not to know, and whatever it 
• may he, I am surely a more proper person to write to him than a young girl 
like you.” 

“It is true, madam,” said Myra, “ and if I could feel at liberty to do so, 
most gladly would I resign to you the task ; but, in writing to Mr. Markland 
it will be necessary to mention what I am afraid it would not be right for me 
to tell, even to you.” 

Lady Catherine was now seriously alarmed. “ I beseech you,” she said, 
earnestly, “Nay, I command you, maiden, if you know any evil of my son, 
speak it to me without reserve, and quickly.” 

“ I know any evil of Mr. Markland ! ” said Myra ; “ Oh, no, lady—no! I 
never knew, 1 never heard anything of him that was not good and noble. 
But this is a secret that concerns another person more than himself, and that 
is why I cannot speak of it, for I do not know how much or how little should 
be known to any one but themselves.” 

“ It appears to be known to you,” observed the lady. 

“Only in part, madam,” said Myra ; “ and I will tell you as much as I 
think I may. For the rest, it is better that I should leave it to Mr. Mark- 
land himself. He knows best how far the secrets of his friend may be 
divulged. I hope you will pardon me.” 

“Pardon you, my child! ” said Lady Catherine, “I admire and approve of 
your discretion; there are few at your age who would know how to act so 
wisely'and so well.” 

Myra’s heart throbbed with delight at these praises, and her pleased and 
grateful looks were not unnoted by the gentle lady, who was perhaps not 
altogether at a loss to find a cause for the remarkable energy of feeling 
displayed by this interesting young girl. She then intimated that she would 
like to know as much of the case as might be told without a breach of trust; 
on which Myra, after a little consideration, said, “ A friend of Mr. Markland’s, 
an old man, is threatened with some great danger ; I do not know what it is, 
but I am quite sure that Mr. Markland would desire to protect him if he only 
knew of it.” 

“ Is not his friend, then, the fitting person to make this communication to 
him ?” asked Lady Catherine. 

“ He cannot, madam,” replied Myra. “ He is blind.” 

Lady Catherine was startled. She recalled to mind her son’s story about 
meeting with a blind man, and the extraordinary impression that appeared to 
have been made upon him at the time. * Was it possible that this could be 
the same individual, and if so, why had he never mentioned him to her again. 
For awhile she remained silent in deep and painful thought. “Another 
mystery,” she said to herself, “ Oh, Godfrey, Godfrey ! When will you learn 
to confide, wholly and truthfully, in your mother? ” At length, raising her 
head and turning again towards the anxious girl, she thus addressed her, 
“You must not feel hurt or surprised, my dear child, that I hesitated at first 
to comply wdtli your request, for your extreme youth made me fearful you 
had not duly reflected on the step you were about to take, which, I do 
confess, appeared to me one that I ought not to sanction. I cannot, there¬ 
fore, give a better proof of the good opinion I entertain of you than to entrust 
to you my son’s address, with my full permission to write to him according 
to your own sense of prudence, which, I am sure, will guide you aright. And 
now, my love, tell me where you live, and with whom, for it may be that I 
shall wish to see you again.” 

Myra readily and joyfully gave the required information, and with a 
lightened heart and bounding footstep retraced her way to her home. 

(To be continued.) 


JAMIE’S RETURN. 


Thrice welcome hame, my Jamie lad, 
Wha’s that bellin’ the cairn ? 

Oh, ha’ ye brocht my Willie, Jamie, 

Is it my bonnie bairn? 

It is my youngest, dearest bairn, 

I see his golden hair ; 

Come frae behind the cairn, Willie, 

I see ye hidin’ there. 

Why dinna ye sit doon, Jamie, 

Yere cheek is snowy pale, 

Ye’re no like the samcr mon, Jamie, 
Yere mither’s blythe and hale. 

Tlio’ yere faither’s dead an’ gane, Jamie, 
Yere mither’s left ye yet; 

Why dinna ye sit doon, Jamie ? 

Yere cheek is growing wpt. 

What ails the bairn?—Oh, mither, 
Willie’s gane to his last rest, 

He fought an’ died for England, 

Wi’ her bravest and her best. 

He pour’d his blood like water 
Upon an Eastern plain ; 

Oh, dinna look like tnat, mither, 

He ne’er will come again ! 

Oh, is he gane ; an’ has he fled, 

An’ will lie ne’er return ? 

I thocht I saw his plaidie red 
Gae flirtin by the cairn. 

Oh, Willie, oh, my bonny bairn ! 

But died he like a man ? 

Yes, mither, like a hero, 

He fell fighting in the van. 

1 laid him i’ the earth, mither, 

The cruel foreign land*; 

I laid him like a soldier, 

Wi’ his firelock in his hand; 

I cut a tress frae off his head, 

His bonnie golden hair. 

An’ wish’d I were the corse instead 
Of him was lying there. 


Ye’ll see it in my bundle, mither; 

An’ oh, I loved him dear, 

An’ wish that God had spared him 
For to meet his welcome hero. 

But he’s in a better place, mither, 

Than earth can ever be, 

Tho’ we canna bid him waste, mither, 
Frae out our memory. 

Now dinna weep, my mither. 

For yere Jamie, well an’ strong, 

Will guard ye, mither, tenderly, 

Frae trouble and frae wrong; 

An’ sec the bonny medal 
Of the victory we won, 

An’ how it glitters bravely 
In the glowin’ summer sun ! 

’Twas the Queen that put it there, mither, 
Her ain, her gentle hand. 

An’ told me I was worthy 
For to wear it in the land. 

She speer’d about puir Willie, 

An’ a tear stood in her 'ee, 

As she said it grieved her sairly. 

That so brave a lad should die. 

An’ did she say that, Jamie? 

Then God bless her for that word, 

A better sound of comfort 
A puir mither never heard. 

She’s a bonnie, bonnie leddie, 

An’ a kindly ane, I ween, 

To speer aboot puir Willie 
Who fell fightin’ for his Qileen. 

I’m glad to see ye, Jamie lad, 

For ye’re my eldest bairn, 

An’ for ye’re left me, Jamie, 

I’ll nae4be quite forlorn. 

And my heart beats at the glory 
Of my brave an’ bonnie bairn, 

But I’d sooner see his plaidie red 
Come frae behind the caim. W. JB. 


COMPENSATION. 

The case was hopeless for the sick girl. Health had departed, never to 
return again. Life opened in her blossomy spring-time, with a fair, sweet 
promise. The sun was bright, the air soft and balmy, the earth smiling with 
flowers. But the morning soon became overcast. At first, the sun was 
hidden ; then the rain began to fall “into her life,” and then from the sky, 
once so lucid and serene, fell a storm that desolated the land. 

At fifteen, Celeste Williams—to whom delightful glimpses of the world out 
into which her feet were gathering up strength to carry her, came through 
flower-hung vistas—drooped suddenly. The tint of roses left her cheeks; the 
beautiful roundness of form and features departed ; the light of a glad spirit 
went out of her eyes. To the smile that made rainbows over her face, pain's 
rigid aspects succeeded. Ah, yes, the case, as we have said, was hopeless for 
the sick girl. Health had departed, never to return again. 

“ There is one compensation in all this,” was the remark of some who 
stood on the outside—of some who were not very deeply versed in life’s true 
philosophies. “ Her parents have wealth. They can surround her with all 
things to divert and interest her mind. How much worse it might be ! Ah, 
happy for the young sufferer is it that her parents are not poor! ” 

So it would seem. There are very few persons who would not have assented 
to this view. And yet, nothing that wealth could bring the pale sufferer 
reached the seat of bodily or mental pain with anything but the most tem¬ 
porary relief. After the first year of sharp assault, during which the citadel 
of health was taken, and its walls thrown down so that they might never be 
re-builded again, the crippled life, which had lain in still prostration for a 
time, began to gather up its few remaining powers, to battle with a slowly 
renewing vitality, and to live again—but in what an imperfect condition 
compared with the former one! 

It was thought a great improvement when Celeste could bear to be lifted 
from the bed and sit for half an hour propped up with cushions in a great 
easy chair. How hopeful were the faces that gathered around her ! After 
awhile, improvement went on so far that she could sit up for the greater part 
of each day. But there the better progress stopped. Weeks and months 
beyond this gave but little change for the better. Almost every day the 
doctor came, but his skill was unsuccessful. He could not dislodge the enemy 
which had gained too secure a possession. 

And now came that re-adjustment of things external to the life of Celeste 
Williams, which was to try her most severely. Not able to keep up with 
her compeers, she must be left behind; and left, notwithstanding the wealth 
of her parents, in a dreary, soul-fretting, impatient, rebellious isolation. 
Her sisters’ lives soon grew out of sympathy with her life; and the distance 
between them so rapidly increased that they became little better than 
strangers to each other. Only the mother of Celeste kept near to her in 
patient love. But she was not a wise woman. Her life was in the sensuous 
plane. She could not get below the surface of things so as to comprehend 
the mental states and mental needs of her child. All her ministrations, 
therefore, never reached beyond things palliative, and of course, temporary. 
She sought to amuse, to divert, to interest in books, music, and the like. But 
these had power over the pale-faced sufferer only for a little while; nay, 
they often made the sense of deprivation more acute, and injured instead of 
helping. 

ADd so, in time, poor Celeste became a weary burden to herself and every 
one. Nothing having been denied to her that money could procure, she had 
reached out, under the excitement of a restless dissatisfaction, grasping at 
this object and that, until almost everything within her reach had been 
tried, and thrown aside—her poor heart growing sadder and more dissa¬ 
tisfied at the failure of each new experiment. 

Moody, fretful, ill-natured and self-tormenting, at eighteen Celeste 
Williams had alienated nearly all but the mother’s heart; and on that heart 
she lay as a heavy burden. 

One day Mrs. Williams was talking with a friend about her invalid 
daughter, and mourning over her unhappy state. 

“ If she were only patient,” she said, “only made an effort to be cheerful, 
sometimes. But I am weary with complaint. She suffers pain, I know, and 
pain is hard to bear. She is shut out from all pleasure, and the young 
heart lives on pleasure. Her sisters go and come at will; but she cannot 
move even from the bed, or her chair, without a hand to lean upon. Her 
imagination is constantly excited with descriptions of all those enjoyments 
upon which young life enters with such a zest, but the taste of them even is 
denied to her. I pity the poor child in my heart, but cannot find any way to 
help her.” 

“ What docs she do through all her weary days ? ” asked the friend. 

“Do?” said Mrs. Williams, and there was surprise in the questioning 
voice. “ Do ? why nothing ! ” » 

“ Don’t she read ? ” asked her friend. 

“ Not much,” replied Mrs. Williams. “ A novel amuses her now and then, 
or, I might say, excites her with its representation of active life scenes into 
which she can never enter, and leaves her in a more uncomfortable stale of 
mind than when she opened its pages.” 

“ Then, for the most of her time she sits idly in her chair, or lies, wasteful 
of all time, upon her bed ? ” said the friend. 

“ She sits or lies through all the days and nights of her life. She can 
neither stand nor walk, so there is no alternative. But idleness or time- 
wasting can hardly be affirmed of one in her condition,” said Mrs. Williams, 
both tone and manner repelling the intimation that appeared in the lady’s 
question. 

It came then into the lady’s mind that she understood Celeste’s case better 
than her mother, and that she might help the miserable girl to acquire some 
better and happier state. So she said, “ I must go up and see your daughter. 
A new face and a new voice may interest her for a little while, and that will 
be bo much gained.” 
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a Jt is very kind of you,” said Mrs. 'Williams gratefully; for not often did 
her visitors express any desire to see the sick girl, who was hidden away in 
one of the upper rooms. “ She doesn’t see many new faces,” she added. 

They went up stairs. The visitor, whose name was Mrs. Baldwin, was 
struck on entering the room where Celeste sat with her hands lying idly in 
her lap by the weary sadness which overlaid all other expressions in her 
almost colourless face. It affected her with a most tender pity. In the large, 
dark beautiful eyes that fixed themselves in a kind of mute appeal upon her 
face ’she read something more than selfish fretfulness—something that made 
her heart yearn towards the helpless, almost hopeless sufferer, who found no 
compeasation in all the elegance, and ease, and external means of comfort by 
which she was surrounded. 

To ask about her bodily condition and sensations was the natural introduction 
of conversation; but Mrs. Baldwin dwelt upon them as lightly as possible, 
at the same time that she appeared to feel much sympathy with the invalid. 
While talking with her in a cheerful way, as soon as she could pass to some 
cheerful subject, Mrs. Baldwin drew from her pocket a small piece of worsted 
knitting, which had been commenced in a leisure moment, and without remark¬ 
ing upon it, began, while yet talking, to loop, dexterously, the pink worsted 
over the needle points. She saw the eyes of Celeste follow her hand, and she 
saw, in a little while, a kindling look of interest. Then, in a familiar way, 
ste leaned towards her, and held the knitting so that she could examine it. 

“ How sweetly it is done,” said the girl, in a tone of interest, as she 
examined the evenly drawn threads, and noted the graceful form that the 
work was taking. “ For what is it designed ? ” 

“ For a light scarf,” replied Mrs. Baldwin. “ I saw one the other day that 
pleased ine, and mean to have one just like it.” 

Celeste looked up into her face with something of wonder. There was a 
new spirit in this. If her mother or one of her sisters had seen an article of 
dress that pleased them, money might have procured it, but skilful hands, 
never. 

The busy fingers of Mrs. Baldwin went on again, and Celeste watched 
them, while a new interest brightened in her wan face. 

“ How fast you do it! ” ^he said. 

Mrs. Baldwin knitted more slowly, that Celeste might see the particular 
manner of looping the threads. 

“ Is it hard to learn ? ” asked Celeste. 

“ Oh, no ! ” replied Mrs. Baldwin, “ I think it very easy. See here ! ” 
and she leaned towards the sick girl, speaking very kindly. “ You loop this 
thread of worsted over the needle, just so, and then slip the other needle 
through the loop, and draw the thread so. Now, I will do it again. You 
see how regularly the work is laid down, loop by loop, in that simple- manner, 
and what a light graceful thing is produced.” 

“ Why, it isn’t difficult! ” exclaimed Celeste, her face actually brightening. 

“ It’s the easiest thing in the world,” replied Mrs. Baldwin. “ Take the 
work into your own hand and try to make the stitches.” 

“Oh, no!” interposed the uncomprehending mother. “Don’t let her 
spoil your work out of sheer good nature.” 

Celeste, who was sensitive, drew back, and the light went out of her face. 

“No danger of spoiling it,” said Mrs. Baldwin. “ Come, dear, I want to 
see you try it. I like to see people interested in what I am doing. There, 
take the needles, so,” and she put the work into Celeste’s hands. “Now 
loop the thread over the right hand needle—yes, that’s the motion—and now 
take off the loop with the other needle, and draw it up close to the body of 
the work. Right!—I couldn’t have done it better myself. Now make 
another loop—yes—now take it off—so. Right again! Didn’t I tell you it 
was easy ? ” 

There was an actual glow in the sick girl’s pale face, as her mind, following 
eagerly her fingers, quickened her pulses, and sent the feeble blood in fuller 
currents to the surface. 

“You will tire yourself,” said Mrs. Williams, not yet understanding the 
meaning and use of what was before her eyes. 

“Keep on, my dear!” said Mrs. Baldwin. “That stitch is as well laid 
down as I could do it myself. And so is that—and that. Why, how true 
your hand is! You must have done this kind of work before.” 

But Celeste said no—and said it with a pleased smile. The compliment to 
her skill was gratifying. 

“ I think this kind of work would interest you,” said Mrs. Baldwin. 

“ I’m sure it would,” said Celeste. “ Won’t you get me some needles and 
worsted, mother ? ” 

b “ Nonsense, child! ” replied Mrs. Williams. “ That’s only a fancy. You’d 
tire of it in half an hour.” 

“Don’t believe anything of the sort,” said Mrs. Baldwin. “It is a 
fascinating kind of work. Are you really in earnest, dear?” she asked, 
looking with kind encouragement at Celeste. 

“I’m sure I should like it,” replied Celeste. 

Mrs. Baldwin sat for a moment or two, as if thinking about something. 

■ “ Suppose I leave this piece that I’ve just commenced,” she then said. 
“It’s very simple, and you have already learned the stitch.” 

•“ You are so kind,” said Celeste, looking with an expression that was 
almost grateful, into the lady’s face; and then turning her eyes down upon 
the worsted in her hands, plied the long needles with the earnestness of a 
child who had found some new employment. 

“ Shall I come in to-morrow and see how you are getting along? ” asked 
Mrs. Baldwin, as she arose to leave. 

“ Do ; I shall be so pleased ! ” replied Celeste. 

In what a cheerful tone the invalid spoke; a tone new to the mother’s 
ears that sue turned iier eyes, woneleringly, on her face. 

lor more than an hour after Mrs. Baldwin left her, Celeste knitted on, 
feeling so much interest in what she was doing, that she forgot all pain, dis- 
comfoit, or weariness. Then, tired by the exertion, she let her hands tall in 
her lap, and, dosing her eyes, leaned her head on the cushions of her chair, 


feeling a deep interior peace and satisfaction of mind, that she had not known 
for months—perhaps years. After resting for a while she resumed her knit¬ 
ting again ; and so, with interval? .of rest, kept on through most of the day. 
As she saw the scarf growing under her hands, she experienced a pleasure that 
was altogether new. 

“ How is your daughter ? ” asked Mrs. Baldwin on the next day. 

“I can hardly answer that question,” replied Mrs. Williams. “She is 
better, I should think, if change of temper is any 6ign. But I’m afraid 
she’ll wear herself down with that worsted knitting.” 

“ Ah! then she hasn’t tired of that ? ” said Mrs. Baldwin. 

“ Oh, dear, no! ” replied Mrs. Williams. “ She’s completely carried away 
with it. I never saw the like.” 

Poor, hungry, starving invalid. Her mind had been consuming itself for 
lack of that nutrition which is only to be found in some kind of useful 
employment; and now that food was given, she sat long at the repast, though 
the fare was humble. There was real enjoyment to her in seeiB°* the delicate 
fabric growing under her dexterous fingers; and already she was anticipating 
the pleasure that would crown her work, when she could throw the finished 
scarf over her mother’s shoulders. 

A smile played around the lips of Celeste, and light beamed from her eyes, 
when she saw Mrs. Baldwin. 

“Haven’t I been industrious?” she exclaimed, as she held up the long 
piece of work which she had accomplished. ° 

“ Is it possible ? Why, this is marvellous ! ” said Mrs. Baldwin. “And 
how well it is done! Really, better than my part. You must have enjoyed 
your work, dear ? ” 

“ Yes, enjoyment is the right word,” returned Celeste. “Yes, I really 
enjoyed it; and I must thank you for having furnished me with a new 
pleasure.” 

“ You have the matter all in your own hands, now,” said Mrs, Baldwin, 
after she had retired, with Mrs. Williams, from the sick girl’s room. “ It 
was something to do through the day’s weary hours that Celeste wanted. 
Something for her thought to rest on with interest.” 

“ But she’ll soon grow tired of this,” returned the, mother. “ It’s only the 
novelty of the thing that interests her now.” 

“ Not the novelty alone, be assured, my friend,” said Mrs. Baldwin. “ The 
pleasure she finds in this work has a deeper source. In obedience to will and 
thought her fingers are creating a form of beauty. She sees it growing inta 
the perfect whole her fancy has already pictured, and the desire for completeness 
is so earnest that she loses the old sense of misery that so long burdened her 
young life. Don’t, let me beg of you, discourage her in the least. Praise her 
work, and when it is finished, encourage her to do something more. I will 
call to see her every few days, and show her new patterns and new stitches. 
There is no end to the variety of articles which may be produced by netting 
and crochet needles.” 

“ I wish I could feci as hopeful as you do,” said the mother, who was too 
much of a worldliug and excitemcnt-lover to comprehend the value of useful 
work to one imprisoned like her child. “ But she can’t knit and crochet all 
the time.” 

“ If half or one-third of her time is thus employed, just see what she gains,” 
replied Mrs. Baldwin. “Pain and life-weariness is forgotten for the time, 
and a new zest for books, or some light amusement within her reach, during 
other portions of the day. My dear friend ! It is useful employment that the 
mind hungers for, and without such employment there can be no mental 
repose ; no true sense of pleasure ; no interior satisfaction. People in health 
and with means of command, try to substitute recreations, excitements, 
changes of scene and all that, for work; and succeed in getting along after a 
fashion—but life proves even to them a weariness and disappointment. They 
are not happy; nay, not even cheerful. If this be so with men and women 
in health, who can ‘ enjoy life,’ as idle pleasure-seeking is usually called, how 
wretched must the idle, aimless, useless invalid be, whose world is limited by 
the walls of the sick chamber ! If, then, ray friend, you love your child, seek 
to interest her in doing something useful with her hands. Help her to turn 
her self-tormenting thought outwards upon real things in which interest may 
be taken. In this way, you may lead her out of her old self, and make her, 
instead of the wretched girl she has been in times past, the happiest member 
of your household.” 

The sceptical mother could hardly restraiu a smile at her friend’s enthu¬ 
siasm. But time made the prediction true. Mrs. Baldwin was too wise 
and good a woman at heart to let the work of blessing a human soul rest in 
so fair a beginning. Every few days she called to see Celeste, and always 
showed such an interest in what she was doing, that her visits were seasons 
of real enjoyment. 

By the time Celeste finished one article, she had her mind reaching out 
with a desire to take up some fascinating novelty in the same direction, and 
so the days and weeks and months went by, and the invalid, instead of 
wearying, grew more and more absorbed in the work ot creating forms of use 
and beauty. And now, she could read with a new and healthier interest, and 
listen to descriptions of what was passing in the gay world, without envy. 
The sisters, who had shunned the fretful, ill-natured girl, now began 
to feel drawn towards her, and to find in her sweeter spirit an attraction 
that drew out their tender love. How often now did she look upon them 
in tear-glistening pleasure, as she saw the airy zephyr work she had made, 
floating like rainbow tissues around them, and feel glad in their grace and 
beauty. . 

And so, day after day, the invalid’s chamber grew brighter in the sunshine 
of a cheerful, loving spirit. It had not been in the power of wealth, nor of 
all the advantages that wealth could bring, to send a ray of light through the 
darkness that veiled the sick girl’s heart, ller needs were on a level with 
| the needs of all Cod’s children, rich or poor; and help could only come to her 
through the same door that it conies to all—the uoor of useful occupation. 

| This is the great panacea for the mind diseased. T. 8. A. 
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TO COR RESPON DENTS. 

Edith V.— It is really astonishing what a number of 
cases of melancholia fall under our notice. And they 
are not confined to particular classes, but extend over 
all; poor and rich are alike affected. There must be a 
cause for the disease, for it is nothing else. All, even 
the most ignorant, have their hours of reflection, and 
how sweet are those of meditation to the educated 
mind! But that there should be numbers who labour 
under an habitual despondency is one of those problems i 
which only science, aided by experience, can solve. 
Among the affluent, not indolence, but want of occupa¬ 
tion, that is to say, that kind of occupation which would 
cheerfully and kindly engage several of the moral 
and mental faculties, has been brought forward to ac¬ 
count for the depression. Povorty among the humbler 
classes has been referred to as an explanation ; but we 
think neither is satisfactory, for the simple reason that 
the poor have no time to indulge in melancholy. They 
must either work, or with perverse industry construct 
a broad way either to a workhouse or a prison. And 
as regards the rich, a continual round of polite.dissi¬ 
pation leaves them little leisure for that peculiar lassi¬ 
tude which benumbs the higher energies of our 
common nature. One of the received opinions on the 
subject is that society is living too fast; that there is 
too great a strain on the nervous system; and, as one 
generation succeeds another, the elements of hypo¬ 
chondria accumulate in volume and intensity. This 
theory is supported to some extent by the fact that the 
brains of people who live “too high,” eat and drink 
too much, ponder too long on special subjects to the 
neglect of others that would relieve the strain on the 
faculties, as a rule become softened. If this be accepted 
there would be no difficulty in accounting for most of 
the cerebral disorders that have hitherto baffled the 
penetrating eye of medical skill. Again we repeat 
that it should be observed that chronic mental diseases 
are hereditary, and that our high state of living, our 
enormous consumption of stimulants, when persevered 
in, must tend to deteriorate every successive genera¬ 
tion. Happily, however, this fever is periodically cooled 
on the principle of one fire putting out another. Wars, 
tempests, and bad harvests act upon populations as 
spurs do on an overfed horse. The strength that lay 
dormant is roused into astonishing activity. And it is 
the same with the individual mind: it should never be 
allowed to stagnate. The whole question, however, 
belongs to those mental phenomena which are among 
the mysteries of our existence. And as regards the 
statement before us, we can only advise our Corre¬ 
spondent, who is a happy wife and mother, to place 
herself under the care of an eminent physician ; at 
the same time we may with propriety suggest that 
the training of her dear little boy for his future destiny 
might tend to wean her intellect from sombre musing 
and unhealthy moral repose. 

Utter Hopeless has committed a girlish imprudence, that 
has brought about its own severe but just punishment. 
She allowed her fond affection for a gentleman to be 
tortured into the appearance of levity and deceit, by a 
heartless, intriguing confidante. The latter, no doubt, 
through envy and jealousy, persuaded her to receive 
attentions from another, in order, as was wickedly in¬ 
sinuated, to make her lover furious, and of course 
more fond of her than ever. The base plot signally 
failed; for the gentleman, instead of losing his temper, 
coolly requested an explanation, which not being satis¬ 
factory, he broke off the engagement, and has not 
formed another, which is not surprising, after the 
treatment he has received from one specimen of 
womankind. It is the flirts, and those who sacrifice 
feminine dignity to giddiness, that make so many 
men sceptical as to woman’s worth, and of course 
swell the ranks of sneering and cynical bachelors. 
In this case we cannot hold out to our Correspondent 
any hope of a reconciliation. Passionate men are not 
so difficult to manago as those cool-headed ones who 
take no decisive steps without mature consideration. 
Wound their confidence, especially their trust in 
woman, and the offence is mortal. They may forgive, 
but the concession is so tinged with scorn, that it is 
only like a bit of base coin passing from hand to 
hand, until it is nailed on the counter of a huckster. 
Poets say, a woman slighted is a fury roused; men, 
however, who are of the true stamp, when they 
discover that their most tender feelings have been 
trifled with, paraded in exultant weakness before 
the gaze of others, shrink within themselves, and 
generally ever afterwards present to the world at 
large an outward form cased in steel. A great pro¬ 
portion of these disturbances of the economy of the 
dearest of the domestic affections may bo attributed 
to the volatility of girls who delight in having confi¬ 
dantes, who in the lamentable majority of instances 
generally turn out snakes in the grass. An engage¬ 
ment between young people should be understood by 
their friends and acquaintances, not talked about in 
the cant of idle gossip. 

P. M. H.—We entirely agree with your letter, that “the 
familiarity with which the most sacred names are 
used that tongue can utter, is painful, and that every 
effort to counteract such a tendency is worthy of con¬ 
sideration ; ” but the various religious periodicals would 
have more influence than we should. To counteract 
this, we require the humanising influence of literature, 
the widc-mindedness of Christian philosopln\ and the 
softening effect of Time. Attempt now to reform, and 
you would but plant deeper; the prejudices are not 
yet rotten enough at the root to be blown down by 
the breath of public opinion; therefore, let us have 
patience and faith, and all this will happen. 

Madeline W.— Head our reply to Utter Hopeless- 
Your faithless admirer is a compound of knave mid 
fool.—Light brown. 


Wilhelmina Swan has sent us a long tirade against 
the “gents” who smoke and wear mustaches, and 
avers that the Volunteer movement has added to the 
“nuisance,” and speaks of a poor fellow who wears a 
little hair on his upper lip as if he were a. condemned 
felon. Miss Swan —we presume that she is a maiden, 
if not an old maid—cannot enlist our sympathies. Wo 
hope she is not a “ black swan 1 ” but we must say that 
her attack on the smokers and mustache weavers is a , 
very black act. Like King James, she has published a 
Counterblast to Tobacco; and like another Semiramis, 
she would have all the men shaved. Miss Swan is 
tyrannical enough to be Miss Hawk, or Madam Eagle; 
we prefer in woman the gentleness of the dove. Wil¬ 
helmina speaks about the young fops “smoking in 
public refreshment rooms, and beer, froth, dust, and 
dirt collecting on their mustaches.” Let us give her 
a little advice : keep away from such places, and do not 
go quite so close to the upper lips of the young men as 
to find what collects upon them. Mustaches are na¬ 
tural ; dirt is not. The English, down to the end of the 
Tudors, the finest portion of our history, all wore 
beards. Shakspeare, Spenser, Chaucer, Baxter, 
Bunyan, Jonson, Raleigh, Bacon, Sir Matthew Hale, 
Drake, Frobisher, nay the very flower and chief of our 
English intellects, whether divines or poets, soldiers 
or lawgivers, wore mustaches, and some of the very 
best of them even smoked tobacco. Therefore, Wil¬ 
helmina, we cannot condemn the proper use of either; 
with the ungentlemanly, dirty, mean, foppish abuse 
of them wo are, however, as impatient as Miss Swan. 

Miss Selina Sinoleheart is a curious specimen of an 
unprotected female. She has six admirers, and likes 
very much a seventh, a young man with whom she 
has never exchanged a single syllable. As to the pre¬ 
dilection, we can only say that as children admire 
gewgaws, so do a class of young women become fasci¬ 
nated with strange men who have a tolerable exterior. 
In this instance the young man is blessed with a total 
ignorance of the honour conferred upon him ; and as 
he has removed to unknown regions, he may for the 
presenfrbe considered sale from the spell of beauty’s 
unsought smile. As to the demented six who are all 
described as ill-favoured, Selina has hitherto con¬ 
trived to keep them apart, but has now resolved to be 
“ at home to the lot ” some evening, and have a scene. 
Such an unmaidenly act would be sure to bring down 
on her head swift chastisement, for all her respectable 
acquaintances would shut their doors against her, and 
her friends be advised to place her under restraint. 
Girls who forget the proprieties of womanhood, and 
defy the etiquette of domestic and social life, ought to 
as soon expect happiness in the future, as to escape 
being stung if they wantonly upset a beehive. 

Puss must have patience and faith, one of our two great 
panaceas. “Must I for ever measure lace and ribbon ?” 
says she. “ Is there no other occupation for a young 
lady but this soulless task? ” Yes, many. Be a nurse 
in a hospital; in one of these noble institutions the 
sister of a duchess is head nurse, and passes the weary 
hours away by the bed of the sick. Teach the young. 

‘‘ Nay,” writes Puss, “ that is monotonous.” But it is 
noble; to teach anything is noble and great. “ Would 
that I were a man 1 ” continues Puss. Would, say we, 
that you were more humble and more contented 1 
There are many paths open to women ; the chief one is 
to be the helpmate of man, the mother of children; 
but that is so wearisome, so soulless, so monotonous! 
Puss should enter her name as an emigrant; she 
would be married at once in Victoria or New Zealand, 
and no longer measure tapes or ribbons. 

A Sorely Tried Onf., smarting from loss of fortune and 
of friends, is constantly tempted and goaded on to 
suicide,or to attack and take the life of a man, a 
lawyer, living not far from him, who has robbed him, 
he says, of £1,400. Our Correspondent should, by all 
means, beat down these temptations. We all have 
them, more or less, bitter as the case may be. If our 
Correspondent's trials are bitter, they cannot last for 
ever. Murder is, after all, a poor revenge, self-murder 
an illogical conclusion to a life; depend upon it God’s 
mercy is not exhausted; pray heartily, and you will 
surely find a way to escape from the sad temptations 
you speak of. 

Ada. —This year, 1860, the sun crossed the line on the 
20th of March, at 5 minutes past 9 in the morning ; and 
again on the 22nd of September, at 52 minutes past 7 
in the afternoon, Next year, and every year until the 
next leap year, the sun will cross the lino about 5 hours 
49 minutes later than the preceding year. But in the 
next leap year, one day being added to the month of 
February, the times of crossing the line will be nearly 
the same as this year. 

Pelargonium. —By all means make tlic utmost repa¬ 
ration. A good act will add strength to you, and will 
be rewarded both in this world and the next. It will 
be its own reward. You can then look every one in the 
face, and stand up like an honest man; whereas at pre¬ 
sent you are but a coward, who, having done a base 
act, runs away from the consequence. Think what 
their fate may be, and act at once, as you suggest. 

A Good Wife must imitate patient Griselda, or have 
a “ talkee, talkee,”—mind, not a curtain lecture—with 
her husband, who certainly, according to her account, 
is much too negligent and neglectful. Or, better still, 
let her write him a letter like the one she has sent to 
us, plain, sensible, and straightforward, and above all, 
let her take heart; lie may inend. 

S. II., whose father, influenced by a step-mother, has 
driven her away from home, should remember that he 
is still her father; and a child should hardly think, 
much less writo evil of a parent. We cannot aid her 
to expose him to the public. What can the public 
have to do with such a matter? We can deplore the 
cruelty, but do no more. 


Inquisitive Girl.— Hamilton’s Instructor; but half a 
dozen lessons from a competent teacher would be 
better. Join Mr. Hullah’s classes at St. James’s Hall. 
Self-respect and duty require you to apprise your 
parents of the presents. 

Crayon.—S have up some white wax and sprinkle it like 
snow on the back of the picture, then pass a hot iron 
over, so that the wax will penetrate the paper. 

A Scribbler. —You require out-door exercise, and more 
social intercourse after the close of business. Read our 
rules for the nervous in No. 116, post-free, 3d. 

Other Communications Received.— E. J. 0.—R. D. 
Irene. — Ion.— J. S. S —A. E. S.— Nellie H. and 
Emilie W. (we shall give you an article on the subject 
shortly).—J. S. P. (she died at 59; her last appearance 
was in 1S54).— Clara H. (they cannot compel you to 
marry against your inclination; the step you contem¬ 
plate is most imprudent).— Birdie (lady-like ; but by 
copying round-band for a time it would be much im¬ 
proved).—A Seamstress (at No. 10, Argyll Place, 
Regent Street, and No. 5, New Broad Street, City; 
yes).— Philippa (pretty for an album, but not suited 
for the general reader).—T. E. (you were right, and 
your friend wrong).—A. B. C. (Masters’s is a good one; 
the market is somewhat overstocked).—W. X. Y. Z. 
(use Lennie’s Grammar and Key, and. copy out the 
rules to impress them upon your memory).—D. H. 
(you must purchase it; of any distiller).—A. Z. Q. 
(town or commercial traveller for any wholesale house). 
Maggie L. (too great a disparity; such engagements 
seldom lead to anything but misery). — A. W. B. 
(G. Grove, Esq., the Secretary at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham).— Beautiful Star (consult a solicitor; dark 
flaxen).—II. M. A. (no ; address the letter to the 
Barracks, adding, “or elsewhere”).—J. St. (apply to 
the Home or Colonial Secretary ; yes, a great deal).— 
Joseph S. (twenty yeai’s undisputed posession is the 
best title ; consult a solicitor, aud have a proper con¬ 
veyance).— James N. (he may wear fancy costume; if 
the publishers do not object).—S. J. R. (foundling).— 
Nelly Gray (no). —. Mortimer (six feet; yes). — 
—J. C. J. (apply to S. Walcot, Esq., Secretary to the 
Emigration Commissioners, 8, Park Street, West¬ 
minster).— Rodolph (yes).— Nearly Eighteen (do 
not endeavour to appear in society otherwise than you 
aro at home, and all will come in good time.—J. S. 
(send the lines to Phoebe).— Alice Grey (wash always 
in cold water, and avoid stimulants ; dark auburn).— 
Dorcas (wait a little longer, and then, if nothing turns 
up, ask papa to write).— Florence (treat him as he 
treats you, and watch the result).— Helen (not with¬ 
out an introduction ; if his intentions mean anything, 
he will find out a way).— Elizabeth L. (apply 
to a magistrate, who will put you in the way 
of obtaining it).— La Sceur Marie (watch and wait; 
practice will improve it).— Blighted Flower (Jeio- 
an-ce-ta , the fir etft broad as in Italian, the second, 
slightly like er, with the r nearly mute).— Carnation 
(such engagements are like pie-crust; the sooner they 
are broken the better; they never lead to anything 
serious).— Larkspur (wait till you meet again).— Kitty 
Darling (consult your parents, and do nothing with¬ 
out their approbation).— Miles (of Messrs. Evans and 
Sons, Printsellers, 403, Strand, W.C.)—A. M. B. (the 
4th, in 1847 ; Lady Ann Barnard).—A. B. C. (put 
them into melted wax ; when cold, polish with a silk 
rubber).—T. Y. (boil it, compress it with great pres¬ 
sure, and dry it in an oven until it is as hard as ivory). 
Fidellah (about as much as you can take up with a 
shilling ; two or three times a week).—L. V. R. (rub 
them over with a solution of bichloride of mercury in 
water; see also No. 904).— Fenton (shell-lac in spirit). 
— Amateur, Excelsior, and Ebbw Vale (apply to Mr. 
Goodman, bookseller. No. 407, Strand, W. C.).— 
Langford (Hutton’s tables of logarithms will do very 
well for a youth).— Blanche R. (see No. 682 ; the dis¬ 
parity is on the wrong side).— Elphinstone (see No. 
526 ; a married lady). —Mona, M. A. F., and Lucy (see 
Nos. 311 and 312).—C. E. E. (yes; see No. 373).— 
Annie W. (turn to page 302 ; we must consult Betty 
as to the other question).— Studiosus S. (see Nos. 163 
and 363).— Rosetta (see No. 697).— Betty’s Mistress 
(see Nos. 731, 739 ana 754).—A Highland Lassie (seo 
Nos. 527, 881, and 896; rather too thick). 


MICHAELMAS HOLIDAYS. 


One Penny each, or both pott free, Std. 


T he Boy’s Number of the 

FAMILY HERALD contains out-door Games 


and in-door Amusements for the year round. 

Thirty-six Games of Agility; Eighteen Games with 
Balls, besides Cricket, Football, Golf, and Roquet; Terr 
Games with Marbles, and Three with Tops ; Fifteen 
Games, including Kites, Skittles, and Quoits ; Directions 
for Boating, Rowing, and Sailing; Swimming, Sliding, 
Skating, and Gamos on the Ice; Angling, Gardening, 
and Pets of all kinds ; all sorts of in-door Games, Con¬ 
juring Tricks, Chemical Wonders; Carpentering and 
Fireworks. 


I ^he Girl’s Number of the 

. FAMILY HERALD contains Recreations and 
Pastimes for Summer Days and Winter Evenings. 

Thirty-four Games of Activity, including Archery, 
Calisthenics, and Croquet; Thirteen Gaines with Balls 
and Shuttlecocks, including Ballstick, Coronella, La 
Grace, and Bowls ; Directions for Boating, Skating, and 
Gardening; Water-vivaries, Pets, Poultry, and Silk¬ 
worms ; and all kinds of In-door Games, Forfeits and 
Conversation Games, Chess, Draughts, Puzzles, A-c., &c. 
Family Herald Office, 421, Strand, W.C. 
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DECISION OF CHARACTER. 


« Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel,” was the warning of the patriarch 
of old • and its truth and wisdom are as certain and as applicable now as 
when it was pronounced five thousand years ago. We still have the melan¬ 
choly spectacle of talents wasted, opportunities of rising in the world thrown 
away, and the fairest prospects blighted, from this one fatal defect, this 
vulnerable point, which, like the heel of Achilles, renders the perfection of 
the rest of the organisation of no avail. Again and again do we see persons, 
whose characters seem adapted for posts of eminence, whose talents and 
energy and attractive qualities are alike fitted to win confidence and love, fail 
in the hour of trial, and sink into obscurity or disgrace, from the weak vacil¬ 
lation of purpose which spoils the best-conceived plans, and disappoints the 
sanguine expectations which their known capabilities have justly excited. It 
needs few words to prove the danger and ruinous consequences of a defect 
which the most common observation or the slightest reflection will show to 
be as fatal to self-respect as to the position held towards others; since the 
man who cannot depend on his own stability of purpose loses at once confi¬ 
dence in himself and the deference and reliance of those who are naturally 
dependent upon him; for no one should fancy that he is too [young, too 
insignificant or too secluded, not to have some who ought, and who do look 
up to and depend upon him for advice, for support, and for example. A 
firm will and a calm decision of purpose will ever make its influence felt, 
whether in a wide or narrow, an exalted or lowly circle, and attract the 
weaker and more vacillating, as the rock or the oak draws the moss and the 
ivy to its unyielding support. But though the value and necessity of this 
quality may need little argument or illustration, there are so many imitations 
of the pure jewel, and so many phases of the opposite error, that it may be 
worth while to consider it more carefully, to guard against the one, and 
correct the other. 

We must now define in what true decision of character consists. It is a 
power of deliberately planning a course of action, or of forming an unbiassed 
opinion, and then consistently and firmly carrying out such purposes and 
taking an unflinching stand on the side adopted, unless some new and 
unexpected combination of circumstances renders the one inexpedient, or a 
previously unknown argument makes the other unwise and untenable. It is 
therefore a union of calm judgment with moral courage when found in per¬ 
fection, though it is perfectly possible to be decided and unshaken in actions 
or opinions Adopted without due consideration and impartiality. But in such 
cases there ean hardly be the calm satisfaction and repose, which the con¬ 
sciousness of an honest exercise of whatever degree of judgment may be 
possessed by the individual will ever give amidst the changing aspect and 
varying tide df human affairs, and in its place appears a dogged determination 
to hold out against every kind of reason, whether legitimate or otherwise, 
for change. *■' 

This brings us to one of the most plausible and common imitations of real 
decision ; namely, obstinacy. “ It is no use; what I have said I will keep to,” 
is the self-satisfied remark of an obstinate man; feeling comfortably convinced 
that he is proving himself to be a most decided personage. Now it may be 
remarked, first, that the very fear of being induced to alter, and hence resisting 
all argument, is a tacit acknowledgment of weakness. It is not decision, but 
simple stupidity to persist, when any new or hitherto unconsidered reason for 
changing presents itself. There may be a confession of rashness, or hasty and 
superficial judgment, in such an alteration of conduct or ideas on any parti¬ 
cular subject; but there is not necessarily any proof of indecision. Take a 
judge, a barrister, or a physician, by way qf example. They have each formed 
a decision, on the premises submitted to them, and so far as their means of 
judging goes, we will take for granted it is a wise and correct one. But, 
suppose fresh facts, or hitherto concealed or half-developed symptoms, arc 
placed before them, and they adhere to the verdict, or opinion, or treatment 
first given, it is obstinacy and conceit, not firmness and decision of tempera¬ 
ment. Apply the same rule to ordinary cases, which common sensfe will at once 
lay down for these professional men, and it will serve at once to distinguish 
the true from the false. Again, a hasty and rash-tempered man will often 
cover his errors to himself, and as far as possible to his friends, in flattering 
them by the courtesy-title of decision; the real truth being that he has not 
decided at all, but has been carried on by impulse, or by the force of circum¬ 
stances, till it is, or he thinks it is, too late to retreat, and then he compla¬ 
cently remarks, “ 1 don’t take long to make up my mind; I am not given to 
much hesitation.” In this case it is not that such persons resist or refuse to hear 
reason; they are simply insensible to it, because acted on by entirely different 
influences—those'of inclination, of accident. Hence there is even less hope 
of them than of a mistakenly obstinate, yet in some sense reasoning and 
reasonable man. 

A very large class of self-deceivers is that of the indolent, easy-going portion 
ot mankind. These shape their course, or take up their opinions, in the way 
which is the most obvious, and gives the least trouble ; and, having once done so, 
they do not care to use the mental or moral exertion necessary to make a change 
in either thinking or acting. “ It is far better to go on in the same course,” 
say they, “to do as they or their parents have always been accustomed to do ; 
they see no good in changing ; they like taking up a thing, and keeping to it.” 
Now we freely admit there may be less danger, as there is certainly less 
offence, in their doctrine and practice than the other classes, who sail under 
alse colours; but we do contend that these persons should not lay claim to 
fa ClS ^° n c ^ iarac .t er ) any more than the mule who follows in the beaten 
tracK deserves the praise of acute discernment of the right road. They may 
certainly be innocent of any sins of commission against this quality, but most 
certainly they have at best only the very negative praise that their peculiar 


temperament, and not any exertion or deliberate conviction of their own, has 
kept them from falling into actual error, while it prevents their possessing the 
positive virtue we are considering. Should temptation at any time assail 
them they will be unprepared to resist it, and, at the best, they do not possess 
that real firmness and consistency which, as we set out by saying, true deci¬ 
sion exhibits, and which obtains and justifies the confidence and respect of all 
with whom they are brought in contact. 

We will now turn to openly and confessedly undecided people, of whom it 
may truly be said there is more hope than of the self-satisfied ones of whom 
we have been speaking. These people may be divided into two or three 
classes. The first and most hopeless are those who appear totally unable to 
form any opinions of their own, and are therefore dependent upon those of 
others. They have consequently no fixed line of conduct, nor consistent and 
clear ideas on the various points which, whether trivial or important, come 
into each day’s experience. Such individuals will refer each trifling difficulty, 
each doubtful question, to every fresh person with whom they come in 
contact, and are influenced in turn by each. No sooner have they heard and 
approved of one opinion, and, apparently, determined to act upon it, than they 
turn to the next person they happen to meet for their advice, and, as very 
naturally may happen, a different counsel being given, they are thrown on a 
precisely different track till a third adviser may again alter their course. 
Now, if “in the multitude of counsellors there is safety,” it must certainly 
imply these counsellors in full conclave, not singly and in succession. There 
is nothing more dangerous than this dependence on every fresh opinion, 
receiving the impression of each, just as water reflects every successive ob^:- 
which passes over its clear surface, and retains no lasting form from any. 
Or, to use a yet more correct image, they resemble dissolving views, each of 
which, in turn, appears clear and vivid, as if really and indelibly painted on 
the canvass, and then gradually loses its identity, and gives place to a scene 
entirely opposite. The natural results of this dangerous practice are complete 
destruction of self-dependence and respect, and a fatal inconsistency and 
changeableness of purpose and conduct. “ I fully intended to have done so 
and so,” such persons say, “as you advised; but I met Mr. or Mrs. Such a 
One, and they thought I had decidedly better take other steps in the matter.” 
Now, it is quite possible to be open to just argument and retain proper 
decision of character; but, to accomplish this, there should be great care and 
discrimination in choosing those who have the privilege of giving advice. In 
small and comparatively unimportant matters, it is better, as a rule, to act 
upon individual judgment, without reference to others, always keeping the 
ears open for any suggestions which may accidentally be thrown out, which 
may wisely direct general conduct; and, in more serious and weighty affairs, 
to consult only some one or two friends, who, from known good judgment 
or especial experience, are capable of giving sound and trustworthy counsel, 
and, when their opinion has been heard and fairly discussed, then the affair 
should be finally settled, and the course of conduct decided on should be 
perseveringly and unwaveringly carried out. 

There is also another class, chiefly among the fair sex, who are incapable 
of making up their minds, even with the help of others, who change 
and change, and repent again, and return to their first resolution, and 
then regret that they have done so, when too late. They choose 
a dress; the instant after another seems more desirable—they decide 
on having that instead, and no sooner has the transfer been effected 
than the first again appears to be more suitable; they return to that, 
then repent, and finally conclude by choosing the one they afterwards like 
least. They hesitate between a walk or a drive, between going in one direc¬ 
tion or another, and fifty other things equally immaterial; and always end 
the matter by doing what they fancy, at any rate, is the least agreeable and 
eligible of the two. Of course this disposition, shown in these trifles, will 
be shown in more important matters; and a most distressing and unfortunate 
disposition it is, both for themselves and those around them. Now, the only 
remedy for such a turn of mind is resolutely to keep to the first decision, 
whatever it may be, without dwelling on its advantages and disadvantages, 
or allowing any useless regrets after the thing is done; and even if a mistake 
is often made at the outset, from want of the habit of ready and unwavering 
judgment, it will be far les6 mischievous than weak and wretched indecision; 
and in time the faculty of knowing the real tastes or inclinations, without 
hesitations and regrets, will be cultivated in the mind. A strong effort with 
some self-denial, is necessary to conquer this prevalent and besetting sin; 
but the comfort and peace of mind it will produce is well worth the exertion 
it requires. 

One class more remains for our notice—those whose strong, yet varying 
impulses, give the same results and produce the same mischief, as more 
strictly called indecision of character. Such persons are generally excitable, 
and easily acted on by present inducements and the actual circumstances of 
the moment. They feel for the time an eager and intense desire to act in 
some particular way, or accomplish some especial object, and take measures 
accordingly, perhaps commit themselves to some course of action; the circum¬ 
stances in which they find themselves change, the excitement passes, the 
inclination vanishes, and if possible they throw themselves into a precisely 
contrary line of proceeding, ending in the same result. Thus they are- never 
to be relied on, nor consistent iu what they do, whether bad or good, wise or 
imprudent; and the difficulties in which they find themselves, and the 
miserable expedients necessary to get out of them, are endless and discredit¬ 
able. Now these persons can only find satety in so far controlling themselves 
as to delay acting while the impulse and the inducement for it lasts. Wo 
know how difficult this is, how strong are the feelings, how impatient of 
control are the desires of such temperaments; but it is absolutely essential to 
their well-being aud safety. Let them habitually recall the many instances 
when they have completely changed their wishes, and bitterly repented the 
measures taken to accomplish them, the mortifications incident on the confes¬ 
sion of change, the injustice to others, which their thoughtless impetuosity 
has too often inflicted, and so fix the past in their minds as to read a lesson 
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for the present and future. Even the strict principles of right and wrong 
will not always avail in such cases; at the best they can but induce such persons 
to bear the consequences of their impetuous proceedings, when the motive and 
desire for them have entirely altered. Nothing but a strict abstinence from 
decided action during the period of feverish excitement can save them from 
the worst results which can befall the most wavering and undecided in 
character, or avail to attain the contrary virtue, in what we have defined as 
its real purity and excellence—a calm judgment, carried out in a consistent 
and firm course of action. 

ONE GOOP TURN DESERVES ANOTHER. 

Hope, the angel, said to me, Next came Pity, just to say, 

One good turn deserves another. Onagood turn deserves another. 

So I thought, said I; but wc Even so, said I; but pray 

Read that Cain once kill’d a brother. Toll the same to every brother. 

Hope’s sweet face grew very sad, Then sweet Pity, weeping, said, 

And in her eye there shone a tear; Many hearts will grieve to-morrow; 

Man for kindness should be glad, Trouble falls on every head— 

And prize the friend who comes to cheer. Sympathise with all in sorrow. 

Then came Faith, and smiling said. Last came Charity, to say, 

One good turn deserves another. One good turn deserves another. 

True, said I; but many dead Yes, said I; but every day 

Disappointed e’en their mother. Men forget to help each other. 

Then sweet Faith, like Hope, did sigh, Heaven forgive them, then, said she, 

And dash’d aside the falling tear ; And cheer the weary, troubled heart. 

Many, disappointed, die, Amen, said I; the world to me 

Believing all is dark and drear. Would seem of Paradise a part 

_ W. B. W. 

FAMIL Y MAT TERS. 

It is better to sleep in peace on the ground than to lie uneasy in a bed. 
Merit has rarely risen of itself, but a pebble or a twig is often quite sufficient 
for it to spring from to the highest ascent.— Landor. 

What a world of gossip would be prevented if it was only remembered 
that a person who tells you of the faults of others, intends to tell others of 
your faults! 

Love of Nature. —He who has a love for Nature can never be alone. In 
the shell he picks up on the shore, in the leaf fading at his feet, in the grain 
of sand, and in the morning dew, he sees enough to employ his mind for hours. 
Such a mind is never idle. He studies the works of his Maker, which he 
sees all around him, and finds a pleasure of which the devotee of sin and 
folly can form no conception. 

Kindness its own Rbward. —Good and friendly conduct may meet with 
an unworthy, with an ungrateful return; but the absence of gratitude on the 
part of the receiver cannot destroy the self-approbation which recompenses 
the giver. And we may scatter the seeds of courtesy and kindness around us 
at so little expense. Some of them will inevitably fall on good ground, and 
grow up into benevolence in the mind of others, and all of them will bear 
fruit of happiness in the bosom whence they spring. Once blest are all the 
virtues always; twice blest sometimes. 

Keep the Birthdays. —Keep the birthdays religiously. They belong 
exclusively to, and are treasured among the sweetest memories of home. Do 
not let any thing prevent some token, be it ever so slight, to show that it is 
remembered. Birthdays are great events to children. For one day they feel 
that they are heroes. The special pudding is made expressly for them ; a new 
jacket, or trousers with pockets, or the first pair of boots, are donned; and 
big brothers and sisters sink into insignificance beside “little Charlie,” who is 
“six to-day,” and is soon “going to be a man.” Fathers who have half a 
dozen little ones to care for, are apt to neglect birthdays, they come too often 
—sometimes when they are busy, and sometimes when they “ are nervous ; ” 
but if they only knew how much such souvenirs are cherished by their pet 
Susy or Harry, years afterwards, when, away from the hearthstone, they have 
none to remind them that they have added one more year to the perhaps 
weary round of life, or to wish them, in the old-fashioned phrase, “ many 
happy returns of their birthday,” they would never permit any cause to step 
between them and a parent’s privilege. 

Ginger Lemonade. —Boil twelve pounds and a half of lump sugar for 
twenty minutes in ten gallons of water; clear it with the whites of six eggs. 
Bruise half-a-pound of common ginger, boil with the liquor, and then pour it 
upon ten lemons pared. When quite cold, put it into a cask, with two table¬ 
spoonfuls of yeast, the lemons sliced, and half an ounce of isinglass. Bung up 
the cask the next day; it will be ready in a fortnight. 

HINTS ON DRESS.— By Mrs. Adams. 

‘ As the ladies are still wearing the steel petticoats, some very large and 
some very moderate in size, it is an object to get them as good in shape as 
possible. Those that are quite round are by no means the best; the gored 
skirt made in coloured twill, or jaconett, with tapes on the inside for the 
steel, are by far the best fitting petticoats. They are light and firm, and can 
be made by any lady who has a pattern; the steel can be bought 
by the yard at any linendraper’s; you have only to break it the 
length marked on the pattern; cover the ends with a bit of calico, 
and then run them in, and fasten well in the runners. This petticoat 
is very easy to make, and a great saving is effected by it. A 
piece of narrow elastic is sewn on inside to prevent the ugly look in front. 
In putting on the petticoat, let the elastic go behind. The petticoat, made 
entirely of thin calico, or 'jaconett, is more comfortable to wear than those 
made only with the steel and tapes. A light wadded petticoat over the hoop 
is a great improvement; instructions for making which will be found in 
No. 602 of the Family Herald , 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

“Ileal Havannas” are very often composed of oak and other leaves soaked 
in a strong tobacco ley. 

Horses, cows, and oxen may be relieved from the annoyance of flies and 
the stings of venomous insects, by rubbing their legs and stomachs with train 
oil, which drives those unwelcome visitors away. 

M. de Paravey has written to the Academy of Sciences to state that the 
knee-holly (Ruscus aculeatus) is universally used throughout Thibet and 
India for manufacturing paper, and that, and in the present dearth of 
materials for paper, it might be advantageously used here for the same 
purpose, the plant being extremely common throughout France. 

Preservation of Stone Wore. —Give one coating of a saturated solu¬ 
tion of carbonate of potash, and another coat of muriate of lime (or chloride 
of calcium). 

Furniture Polish.— An excellent furniture polish is made with one pint of 
linseed oil and about half a gill of alcohol, stirred well together and applied 
to the furniture with a linen rag. After this, it is rubbed dry with a soft 
cotton cloth and finished by rubbing with an old piece of silk, when, after 
several weeks’ labour, a most beautiful gloss on the furniture will be the result. 

A New Kind of Bronze. —Workers in metal are finding good uses for a 
new kind of bronze, made by melting together 10 parts of aluminium with 90 
of copper. It is described as being tenacious as steel, and well adapted for 
the bearings of machinery. A polisher, who used it for bearings in his 
lathe, which made 2,000 revolutions a minute, found it last six times longer 
than bearings made of other kinds of metal. It is good also for pistol 
barrels, and is to be tried for rifles and cannon. 

To Transfer Engravings to Paper. —Place the engravings for a few 
seconds over the vapour of iodine. Dip a slip of white paper in a weak 
solution of starch, and, when dry, in a weak solution of oil of vitriol. When 
again dry, lay a slip upon the engraving, and place both for a few minutes 
under the press. The engraving will thus be reproduced in all its delicacy 
and finish. The iodine has the property of fixing the black parts of the ink 
upon the engraving, and not on the white. This important discovery is yet 
in its infancy.— Builder. 

A Golden Prophet. —Dr. Christopher Girtanner, an eminent professor of 
Gottingen, has prophesied, in a memoir of Azote that it will give birth to the 
transmutation of metals! “ In the 20th century,” says the professor, “ the 

transmutation of metals will be generally known and practised. Every 
chemist and every artist will make gold; kitchen utensils will be of silver, 
and even gold, which will contribute more than anything else to prolong life, 
poisoned at present by the oxides of copper, lead, and iron, which we daily 
swallow with our food.” 

St. Swithin Defied. —There is now before the Academy of Sciences, at 
Paris, “a wonderful invention” of Mons. Helvetius Otto, of Leipsic, by 
which he promises to “insure fine weather.” He erects a platform at a con¬ 
siderable height in the air, on which he places a “propeller,” or huge 
bellows, worked by steam. With these bellows, which are “ very powerful,” 
he blows away the clouds as they gather ; and, as rain comes from the clouds, 
it must necessarily follow that where clouds are not allowed to gather there 
can be no rain. He maintains that if a certain number of his “ rain propellers,” 
or “ pluvifuges,” as he has named them, are placed at intervals over the city, 
he can provide for the inhabitants a continuance of fine weather, and a certain 
protection from sudden showers and muddy streets, so long the terror of fair 
pedestrians. The poor inhabitants of adjoining towns would be to be pitied. 
What would become of them ? As for the pluvifuge proprietors, their motto 
ought to be “ Apres notes le deluge .” Victims however, as we in England 
have been of late, to wet weather, still we cannot blame the Frenchman’s 
“ pluvifuges,” inasmuch as France itself has been in nearly the same predica¬ 
ment—at least the northern parts of it.— Builder. 

CHLORINE. 

The commerce of England is so much indebted to chlorine, that a short 
notice of it may be acceptable to our readers. The value of chlorine to arts 
and manufactures rests principally upon its power to bleach or destroy colour, 
and by its means our manufactures have been so much improved that British 
manufacturers of linen and cotton find a ready market all over the world. 

Chlorine was discovered by the celebrated Charles William Scheele, a Swedish 
chemist, during the latter part of the last century, to whose experiments we 
are also indebted for many other discoveries in chemistry. Chlorine is so 
energetic, that, if let loose upon the world, it is sure very quickly to unite 
with some one body or another; hence we never find it on the face of the 
earth in its primitive condition. Again, nearly all the compounds of chlorine 
are soluble in water ; hence rain dissolves them out of the soil, and thus they 
pass by running streams, brooks, and rivers, into the sea, where they are 
found in great abundance. 

The most notable compound of chlorine is the table salt of domestic use, 
which consists of twenty-three parts of a beautiful soft metal, called sodium, 
and thirty-five parts of chlorine, both of which can be separated from one 
another, and exhibited in their natural beauty. When chlorine is isolated, it 
takes the form of a vaporous gas, having a greenish yellow colour; hence 
Sir Humphry Davy gave it the name of chlorine, from the word chloros , 
light green. 

A compound of chlorine and potash is most extensively used in the formation 
of friction-matches. How much these household trifles add to our daily 
■ comfort, all can tell. 

In crowded hospitals, in dark and dank places, where the matter of infec* 

| tious miasma lurks, a little chlorine set free destroys the arch enemy 
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on his own ground; hence chlorine is a most powerful disinfectant, and for ' 
this important discovery Dr. Carmichael Smith received from the English 

Parliament a large gTant of money. 

Chlorine gas is extracted from common salt thus : Place into a retort two 
ounces of salt, one-and-a-half ounce of black oxide of manganese, two-and- 
a-half ounces of water ; shake these together ; then add gradually one-and-a- 
auarter ounce of concentrated sulphuric acid, and boil the mixture with a 
gentle heat, and collect the chlorine gas that is generated in a jar over a 
pneumatic trough filled with warm water. In this state it has a suffocating 
odour and is very irritating to the trachea, or throat-valve; thus, wherever it 
is made 1 , good ventilation is necessary. 

There are many other compounds of chlorine used in the chemical arts 
besides those named, such as hydrochloric acid, which consists of hydrogen and 
chlorine, and being mixed with nitric acid dissolves gold. It also enters info 
the manufacture of medicines, particularly of calomel. Thus have we shown 
briefly some of the uses of chlorine. It is but one, however, of a family of 
four similar bodies, all of which are to he found in the ocean. S. P. 


STATISTICS. 


The product of our stamps is between £8,000,000 and £9,000,000 annually. 

The total amount of gold, silver, and copper money coined at the Royal 
Mint since 1843 has been £88,999,488, or at the rate of £5,235,264 annually. 

The ladies carry great weight. It is stated that the crinoline workers, for 
about three years past, have consumed not far from 100 tons per week of steel 
Wire. The yearly consumption of wire costs £600,000. 

From the 1st of September, 1859, to the 31st of August, 1860, the number 
6f days on which rain or snow has fallen, is 194, the proportion of wet to dry 
days being 53, or more than half. The majority of the remaining days have 
been dull, even though they have been dry. 

Consumption of Coal In France.— An official document states that the 
Consumption of coal in France is 11,000,000 tons yearly—three-fifths of it in 
manufactories. A large proportion of the whole is brought from abroad— 
1,000,000 tons from England, 2,700,000 tons from Germany, and 700,000 
tons from Prussia. In 1858 the quantity supplied by England was only 
500,000, by Belgium 1,700,000, and by Prussia 20,000 tons. 

Foreign Ribbons.—A parliamentary paper just published shows that the 
number of pounds of silk ribbons of all kinds imported during the first seven 
months of the last six years has beyi:—1855,193,424 lb.; 1856, 256,612 lb.; 
1857, 239,3331b.; 1858, 196,718 lb.; 1859, 274,063 lb.; and 1860, 
288,799 lb. The import in each month of the present year was:—January, 
2i2,668 lb.; February, 15,5761b.; March, 74,7331b.; April, 52,2921b.; 
May, 51,9741b.; June, 32,888 lb.; and July, 38,6681b. 


Cost of Public Institutions. —In the evidence given before the South 
Kensington Museum Committee it is stated that taking the cost of various 
institutions and exhibitions for 1859, and dividing it by the number of 
persons who visited them, it is found that in the case of the British Museum 
the cost was 3s. 2d. for each visitor; at the South Kensington Museum, 
Is. 3fd.; at the Crystal Palace, Is. 3£d. The senior trustees of Sir John 
Soane’s Museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields acknowledged that the expense of 
keeping it open is actually 10s. for each person who visits it. 

Public Exhibitions.— The following table of the number of visitors at 
various public institutions and gardens shows the extent to which each proves 
attractive. In December last the Vernon Gallery was removed from Marl¬ 
borough House to South Kensington, and above 50,000 of the visitors to that 
gallery in 1859 went to it in that month, after its retnoval. The Great 


Exhibition year is given to show its unprecedented numbers 


British Museum 
National Gallery 
Vernon Gallery 
Zoological Gardens . 
Kew Gardens 
Hampton Court Palace 
Kensington Museum 


1851. 
2,527,216 
1,005,705 
253,152 
667,243 
327,900 
350,848 


‘ 1857. 
621,034 
640,850 
250,770 
339,217 
361,798 
173,710 
284,953 


1858. 

519,565 

553,766 

238,377 

351,580 

405,376 

218,035 

456,288 


1859. 

517,895 

789,401 

172,727 

364,356 

384,698 

208,264 

475,365 


VARIETIES. 

A noted French pickpocket, upon his arrest, declared his opinion that 
crinoline affords better facilities for practising thefts on the unwary than any 
style of dress previously worn. Being detached from the body, ample oppor¬ 
tunity is afforded to cut the dress and get at the purse without detection. 

The school of art, science, and literature, established in March last at the 
Crystal Palace, has been extended, and the manner in which all the leading 
families in the rapidly-increasing neighbourhood of the Palace, and even from 
a considerable distance as well as from London, have taken advantage of these 
classes, promises to give this movement the full success it deserves. 

Garibaldi a British Subject. —In the year 1812, a noted Iroquois 
chief, named Garrabaldeh (. Mighty in War), immigrated into Lower Canada. 
In the year 1820 old Garrabaldeh died, and Joseph was prevailed upon by a 
priest to accompany him to Italy. He was educated by this priest, and 
received Giuseppe as a name, instead of Joseph, and was taught to write his 
name Garibaldi. This information was received from Francis Garibalde, at 
present living near Sorel, with whom the great Dictator constantly corresponds. 
—Montreal Paper, 

Anecdote op Garibaldi. — After the action at Melazzo an incident 
occurred which deserves to be mentioned, as showing the singular character 
of Garibaldi. Finding his shirt dirty and soiled from his personal struggles 


he took it off, washed it in the brook hard by, and hung it upon the bushes, 
took his lunch of bread, fruit, and water, smoked his cigar bare-backed, and 
wrapped in thought, sat apparently contemplating the drying of his garment; 
thus in the field and bivouac sharing danger and hardship with the humblest 
of his followers. Directly his shirt was dry he went on board the Tukeri , 
formerly Veloce, lying in the bay on the western side of the peninsula, and 
personally directed her fire on the fortress and retiring masses.— Blackwood's 


The New Act on the Law of Debtor and Creditor. — Lord 
Brougham’s new Act to amend what is called the “ Clandestine Act,” (7 &8 
Viet. c. 70), or the Private Arrangement Act, has been issued. It merely 
gives permission to parties in custody to apply to the Court of Bankruptcy 
under the recited Act, which Act only extends to non-traders. For a long 
time the Insolvent Debtors’ Court has liberated, before hearing, in a few 
days, traders and non-traders, who have applied under the Protection Acts. 
The Private Arrangement Act is a secret mode of passing through the 
Court of Bankruptcy. 

Value of Martins.— Whilst waiting for the train one afternoon at Wey- 
bridge I amused myself with watching the Sand Martins, who have there a 
large establishment on either side of the cutting, and got into conversation 
with one of the porters about them. On my saying I supposed that the boys 
robbed a good many of the nests, he answered, “ Oh ! Sir, they would if they 
were allowed, but the birds are such good friends to us, that we won’t let 
anybody meddle with them.” I fancied at first that he spoke of them as 
friends in the way of company only, but he explained his meaning to be that 
the flies about the station would be quite intolerable if they were not cleared 
off by the Martins, which are always hawking up and down in front of it; 
adding that even during the few hot days which occurred in the spring, before 
their arrival, the flies were becoming very troublesome. “ Now,” he said, “ we 
may now and then see one, but that is all.”— Simeon’s Motes on Fishing 
and Natural History. 

New Militia Ballot Act. —By this Act, which comes into operation 
next year, the overseers of every parish are required in the month 
of September to give notice to householders, which notices are to be 
filled up, and every householder not making a proper return is liable 
to a penalty of £5. By the 7th section overseers are, within seven 
days after the second Monday in September, to give notice, requiring 
every householder and each occupier of apartments to make a return 
within five days of the date of the notice, of the Christian and surname of 
every man residing therein, between the ages of eighteen and thirty, dis¬ 
tinguishing the persons claiming exemption. General meetings of the 
lieutenancy are to take place, at which alterations may be made 
in the existing subdivisions. The quota of subdivisions are to be fixed by 
orders in council, and the Secretary at War is to apportion the deficiency 
among subdivisions, and to certify the number to be raised. The sub¬ 
division meetings are to be held on the first Wednesday in the month of 
October in every year. The overseers are to make a list from the return 
given by the householders, and to determine as to volunteers under the 
existing law. The lists are to be returned to the subdivision meetings, and 
the deputy lieutenants are to appoint meetings for the ballot, when claims of 
exemption may be heard. Under this Act any balloted man may produce a 
substitute, and if able and willing to serve he is to be accepted, and to be 
enrolled in the Militia. 


THE RIDDLER. 


ENIGMA. 


The sun’s first ray reveals my form, 

Which humbly in a dew-drop lies : 

Or which, aloft by skylarks borne, 

Shine in his glories as they rise. 

Till midday heat I glow in strength, 

Still sparkling in the bright’ning ray : 

But sober evening comes at length, 

And in ite shades I fade away. 

I haunt the forest’s dark retreat, 

'Midst birch, and larch, and laurel-tree : 

And when the woodland choirs sing sweet, 
I’m chanted forth in harmony. 


When soft symphonious music flows, 

I’m heard in every quiv’ring wire ; 

When patriots meet their country’s foes, 

I animate their virtuous fire. 

The murderer never fails to find 
That I’m in his remorse severe : 

I haunt the wretch in crime refined, 

And close the drunkard’s mad career. 

What am I now ? A moment pause. 
While in your ear my name I sound: 

And now you cannot err, because 
Even in your errors I am found. 

Innes. • 


Charade. —My first is an instrument, and, though small, has more power than any 
monarch. It is the lover’s friend, and the poet’s pride ; yet has overthrown kingdom®, 
ruined reputations, set folks together by the ears, and caused more destruction than 
plague, pestilence, or famine. My second, though not quite so mischievous, is never¬ 
theless very destructive when in improper hands ; and my whole is deemed the friend 
of my first, though frequently employed against it. C. C. 


REBUS. 

ve letters rightly placed will give 
A word to lovers dear, 
hen they in wedlock’s bands would live 
For many a happy year, 


But when their quarrels bitter grow. 

If otherwise combined, 

The self-same letters serve to show 
How they relief may find. H. W. Bi 
arithmetical questions. 


An- 

L. In a certain speculation I gamed ^. lOs nid for each pound I expended; and, 
a curious coincidence, I found that £4. 19s. llfd. was the exact amount I had 
atured. Required the amount of capital and profit together. Powell. 

>. a power of 12 lb. acting on a wheel 11 feet 2 inches in diameter, balances 
iaht of 324 lb. on an axle; the thickness of the rope on the wheel being one inch, 
d that on the axle three inches. Required the diameter of the axle. Tydides. 

I. Find a positive number, the least possible, such that, if its half be added to 
able its square, the result shall be a square. Bug lass. 


Parlour Pastime. —A Sweet Philosophical Experiment.— If we stand in 
front of a mirror when it is dark and crusli sugar-candy between the teeth, 
the mouth will be seen full of electric light.—S, P. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

What sticks are mostly seen in the night ?—Candlesticks. 

“Raising the wind" is now denominated more classically, “exciting the 
financial iSolus.” 

Mrs. Partington says that Garibaldi is succeeding beyond her most san¬ 
guinary expectorations. 

A celebrated author says that in sleep we are especially open to heavenly 
influences. How about the nightmare ? 

There is a man in Totnes so knowing, that the men who don’t know their 
own minds come to him for information on the subject. 

“ Where are you going ? ” asked a little boy of another, who had slipped 
and fallen down. “ Going to get up,” was the blunt reply. 

The rhymer who wrote the line, “ Dear to me is the surf-toss’d beach,” 
probably had in his mind a recollection of his bill at some seaside hotel. 

A henpecked husband writes: “ Before marriage, I fancied wedded life 
would be all sunshine; but afterwards I found out that it was all moonshine.” 

The following notice written on the door of a village school house would 
seem to indicate that the ‘‘schoolmaster is abroad;” “Keaat the woden 
house necks dor.” 

“ I say, Cuffy, why you no come to see a feller ? If I lib^ as close as 
you do to me, I’d come to see you ebry day.”—“ 0, ’cause my wife patch my 
trouserloons so all to pieces, I too shamed to go nowhar.” 

A brilliant young gentleman remarked, the other day, to a lady with whom 
he was bowling ten pins, “ I think, Miss, that you would have made a capital 
baker.” “ Indeed, sir, why ? ”—“ Because you make such excellent rolls.” 

An Indian and white man were passing along a street, when the former 
espied a window full of wigs, and pointing to the owner, who was standing in 
the doorway, said: “ Ugh—him great man—big brave—take many scalps! ” 

An old count paid his addresses to one of the richest heiresses of Paris. On 

asking her hand in marriage, he frankly said to her: “ Miss B-, I am 

very old, and you are very young; will you do me the honour to become my 
Widow ? ” 

An American witness was called upon to give in his testimony. Having 
taken his place in the witness-box he turned to the counsel at the bar, ana 
before testifying, very earnestly made the inquiry—“ Say, stranger, which 
side am I on ? ” 

A party of belated gentlemen, about a certain hour, began to think of home 
and their wives’ displeasure, and urged a departure. “Never mind,” said 
one of the guests, “ fifteen minutes now can make no difference; my wife is 
as mad now as she can be.” 

“ Make you a coat, sir ? ” said a suspicious tailor to a suspected customer. 
“ Oh, yes, sir, with the greatest pleasure. There, just stand in that position, 
please, and look right upon that board, while I take your measure.” 
Customer reads the board:—“ Terms cash.” 

A schoolboy being asked to define the word “ admission,” said it meant 
sixpence. “ Sixpence !” echoed the schoolmaster. “ What sort of a definition 
do you call that ?”—“ I don’t know,” sulkily replied the boy, “ but I’m sure 
it says so on the bill at the show in the fair.”—“ Yes,” said another boy, 
“ and children half price.” 

Before the days of teetotallers a neighbour of Mr. Bisbee’s saw that gentle¬ 
man at an early hour of the day crawling slowly homeward on his hands 
and knees over the frozen ground. “ Why don’t you get up, Mr. Bisbee ? 
why don’t you get up and walk?” said his neighbour. “I w-w-would, 
b-b-b-but it’s so mighty thin here that I’m afraid I shall b-b-break 
through!” 

A dispute about precedence once arose between a bishop and a judge, and 
after some altercation the latter thought he should confound his opponent by 
quoting the following passage :—“ For on these two hang all the law and the 
prophets.”—“ Do you not see,” said the lawyer in triumph, “ that even in 
this passage of scripture we are mentioned first? ”—“ I grant you,” says the 
bishop, “ you hang first.” 

A vender of “notions” was offering Yankee clocks, finely varnished and 
coloured, to a lady not remarkable for her personal beauty. “ Why it’s 
beautiful! ” said the vender. “ Beautiful, indeed—a look at it almost 
frightens me!” said the lady. “Wal, ma’am,” replied the Yankee, “I 
guess you’d better buy one that haint no looking-glass.” The lady called to 
her maid to bring the old broom from the kitchen; and the Yankee, having 
a knowledge of broom-handle virtues, and not wishing further experience in 
that line, thought it best to beat a rather hasty retreat. 

Professor Jones had a peculiarly red nose; so red, indeed, that it was 
usually deemed a sign that the interior of the temple was dedicated to Bacchus. 
Upon this point the Professor was peculiarly sensitive. One day a chestnut, 
propelled by some invisible hand, was hurled across the lecture-room, and 
came so violently in contact with the learned gentleman’s bald pate, that, 
glancing off, it spun almost to the ceiling. “ Mr. Brown! ” thundered out 
the Professor, “that was you, sir; I know it, sir; don’t deny it, sir; your 
blushes betray you, sir.”—“ Do you think I blush, sir ? ” modestly asked the 
student. “ Blush! ” retorted the Professor, “ your face is as red as beetroot.” 
—“Pardon me, sir,” replied Brown, “ I think it’s only the reflection of light; 
perhaps you looked at me over your nose.” 

A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS MADE CLEAR AT A GLANCE. 

Dear Smith, I owe you £20 for articles I’ve bought; 

If now I pay you down £2, you see I owe you 0, 


Patron Goddess of the Skittle Ground.—F lora.— Punch. 

Not Improbable.—A precise old lady says she does not approve of a Gala, 
as it is almost sure to lead to Gala-vaiiting. 

A Question for Candidates for the Customs.—Is it the duty of searchers 
in the Custom House to examine the trunks of all elephants imported into 
England ? 

A Hint to Volunteers.—N ever carry your rifle on full cock, horizontally, 
when a comrade is marching before you, unless you are aware of the thickness 
of his pants. 

Rustic Simplicity.— A country girl, who had lived in a small farmhouse 
where bells were unknown, went to live as parlour-maid in a gentleman’s 
family. The bell was ruDg which it was her duty to answer, ana. as she did 
not rise to go,- a fellow-servant said, “ Why, Mary, don’t you answer the bell; 
don’t you know missus wants you ? ”—“ No! ” replied the girl; “ if her wants 
me why don’t her holler /” 

A Novel Trade.—A correspondent of a French paper recently en¬ 
countered an old woman bearing a bundle of not very cleanly cloths on her 
arm ; he inquired her calling. She said she was “ Moucheuse des Invalides .” 
Her profession was to blow the noses of the old invalid soldiers who had no 
arms. She could scarcely make a living this fine weather, and was longing 
for November, which would bring catarrh in its train. Then she drives a 
roaring trade, and blows forests of noses. 

Quaker Courtship.—“ Martha, does thee love me ? ” asked a Quaker 
youth of one at whose shrine his heart’s holiest feelings had been offered up. 
“Why, Seth,” answered she, “we are commanded to love one another, are 
we not ? ”—“ Ay, Martha; but does thee regard me with the feeling the 
world calls love ? ”—“ I hardly know what to tell thee, Seth. I have greatly 
feared that mine heart was an erring one. I have tried to bestow my love on 
all; but I may have sometimes thought, perhaps, that thee was getting rather 
more than thy share.” 

Merely a Trifling Difference.—I n a country parish in the north of 
Cumberland the inhabitants lately took it into their heads to have an 
harmonium for their parish church, which was accordingly ordered, and was 
duly announced as being ready at the nearest railway station, awaiting its trans¬ 
portation to its destination, which was to be by means of the cart of a farmer 
who had kindly offered to take it up to the village, at the same time that he 
carried home a “ Patent Time-Saving Washing Machine,” which the farmer’s 
wife had persuaded the good man to invest in, to get up their household linen. 
Now it happened that he being the leading man of the village, and the 
churchwarden, the instrument was addressed to him. Safely deposited in 
his cart, the two “ new-fangled things ” got home; but lo! “ Which is t’ thing 
et weshes t’ cleas?” and which “t’ new organ fiddle?” Neither had ever 
been seen at work by the puzzled churchwarden, and “ for t’ varra leyfe on 
em” he could not tell “whilk was whilk.” At last, however, the larger of the 
two—both being fitted up in neat oak cases—was pitched upon as being 
more like the harmonium, and was set in its appointed place in the church, 
the other being deposited in the washhouse, ready for use at the next wash. 
We may leave it to our readers to imagine the astonishment of the school¬ 
master on being taken down in the evening to “ give a tune or two ” to the 
village choir, and a select circle, on what turned out to be a washing machine! 
The farmer defends himself from the jokes of his friends by saying “ they 
were so much alike, particularly the washing-machine, that it was impossible 
to tell the difference !”—Wigton Advertiser. 

Sheridan and the Story-Teller.— Those who are in the habit of 
telling prodigious stories ought to have good memories ; but, fortunately for 
the world, their memories are generally short ones. Sheridan used to deal 
with these mendacious pests in a manner peculiar to himself. He would 
never allow himself to be outdone by a verbal prodigy; whenever a monstrous 
story was told in his presence, he would outdo it by one of his own coinage, 
and put the narrator to the blush by a falsehood more glaring than his own. A 
gentleman in his hearing once related a sporting adventure of his. “ I was 
fishing one day, say in a certain cold spring full of delicious trout, and soon 
caught a large mess. But, what was really surprising, not a foot from the 
cold spring there was one of boiling water, so that when you wanted to cook 
your fish, all you had to do, after hooking them from the cold spring, was to 
pop them directly into the boiling.” The company all expressed astonishment 
and incredulity at this monstrous assertion, with the exception of Sheridan. 
“ I know,” said he, ‘^of a phenomenon yet more surprising. I was fishing 
one day, when I came to a place where there were three springs. The first 
was a cold one stocked with nsb, the second a boiling spring, and the third a 
natural fountain of melted butter and parsley.”—“Melted butter and parsley! ” 
exclaimed the first story-teller; “ impossible! ”—“ I beg your pardon,” said 
Sheridan, coolly, “ I believed your story, sir—you are bound to believe mine.” 
—“ Another incident occurred to me,” continued the gentleman. “ I was out 
shooting once, and spied a brace of birds. I was out of shot; but I threw 
the ramrod into the barrel of my gun, fired, and brought down both birds.” 
“A more singular occurrence happened to me,” retorted Sheridan. “ I had 
promised a friend of mine in London half a dozen partridges for dinner on a 
particular day. I had forgotten my agreement, when I heard the distant 
horn of the stage coach which was to take my game to London. I rushed 
into my preserve, and in the hurry of the moment forgot my shot, and left 
my iron ramrod in my gun-barreL I fired at a covey of partridges, killed 
six, threw them into a hamper and gave them to the coachman. There was 
the game not only killed, but actually spitted.” This audacious narrative 
effectually silenced the story-teller. 
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